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Illustration by Katherin 


She learned a lesson about fear that night— 


a lesson she never forgot 


. \ Y HEN I was a boy and frightened in new surround- 

ings, my mother did not scold me. She took my 
plight seriously and told me a story to illustrate an important 
point about fear, which I never forgot. Even today, I have 
use-for that story on occasions. 

“Here you are,” she started quietly, “afraid of everything 
—afraid of the other boys, afraid to go upstairs in the dark, 
afraid of strange dogs. Afraid of a lot of things you are not 
even sure you should be afraid of. What would you do if you 
had to go into a room with a bear?” 

“I wouldn't go,” I told her. 

“1 did,” she informed me. 

“Maman! With a bear in the room, you . . .?” 

She had done that and she told me all about it. She was 
about fourteen years old at the time, living in a village in 
the Swiss Jura. Her father owned a sizable farm and was 
quite hospitable. A wandering showman, whom Mother called 
a Bohemian, came through with a performing bear and gave 
an open-air exhibition. 

That bear was as shaggy and massive as a self-respecting 
bear can be. Being in a French-speaking region, he was 
called Monsieur Martin while performing, although his mas- 
ter called him Tonio in private. He could do a lot of tricks, 
dance to the sounds of the accordion, march in step with a 
beating drum, salute the flag of the Helvetic confederation. 

The showman told of his great strength and ferocity. 
Monsieur Martin, it seemed, had .a quick temper and tol- 
erated no fooling. To guard against a hasty reaction, the man 
had him rigged with a stout collar, a chain, a heavy leather 
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muzzle. During his 


would grow! and snat 


pe rrormance he 
I arl and his master 
would push him back to his proper 
with a stout stick. 

That night my grandfather 
the Bohemian to at the farm 


place 
invited 
stay and 
the bear was placed in a shed near the 
st ible . OF 
scarce in the 
dropped in to talk with the foreigner. 
There was plenty of wine, and some 


COUTSE as amusement was 


mountains, neighbors 


Yocal liquors distilled from plums and 
cherries, which boast some fame in the 
region 

an amazing fel- 
low, who told odd yarns with an odder 
accent, and played his accordion like an 
expert. He could sing in any language 
vou suggested, German, French, Italian, 
Russian, and had even picked up some 
patois ballads. 

It was about ten o'clock that an un- 
usual tumult broke out—loud grunts, the 
sound of planking being pounded, ac- 
companied before very long by the 
neighing of horses and the plaints of 
disturbed cows. “Don’t worry,” the Bo- 
hemian said, “it’s my Tonio. You people 
have been so nice to me I forgot to feed 
him, and he is making a fuss.” 

My mother’s father was ashamed that 
even a bear should be hungry under his 
roof. He beckoned to my mother, who 
had kept in a corner so that she would 
not be noticed and sent to bed, and told 
her to go and feed the animal. 

My grandmother protested mildly, 
but when she was reminded that the 
bear was in an enclosure and chained 
solidly, she smiled at my mother and 
nodded for her to do as ordered. 

“What does he eat?” Mother asked. 

“Oh, anything. Vegetables, cabbages, 
carrots, bread, cooked meat,” the show- 
man said. “Mix them together, like for 


The Bohemian was 


About the author... 


@ George Surdez was born in France, 
attended French 
vears, then came to the United States. 
Except for a few vears in the employ of 
the French High Commission and an 
American timber firm, he has earned 
his living at writing. 


schools for several 





your pigs. Give him a lot, he has a fine 
appetite.” 

So my mother went to the stove—it 
was in the same room—and made up a 
pate. She took her time about mixing 
the stuff, wondering whether it would 
be more dangerous to protest to her 
father or to go in with the bear. She 
picked the bear. 

As she crossed the courtyard, leaving 
the sounds of laughter and singing be- 
hind, she could hear the bear clamoring 
for food. He quieted the moment the 
latch clicked under her hand. She had 
taken along a storm lantern, and when 
she entered the shed she suspended it 
on a hook just inside the door. 

The bear looked her over as keenly 
as she looked him over, and grumbled 
something under his breath. Then he 
vanished behind the planking. My 
mother heard him snuffling—he knew 
where the opening to the manger was. 
She stood there, her heart pounding, for 
a time, then braced herself, walked the 
six or seven feet to the partition and 
slid a plank aside. As she shoved the 
pan through the opening, she saw two 
paws with long, rasping claws seize the 
utensil and drag it inside. 

She was afraid, but she was even 
more curious. She found a crack be- 
tween the planks and put her eve to it. 
Then her heart nearly stopped beating, 
from fear. 


That bear had a stout collar, to which 
But the chain was 


not fastened to anything, it was looped 


a chain was attached 
around his neck! And it was obvious 
from his great bulk and evident strength 
that had he really 
have beaten the partition to splinters 


wished to, he could 


knocked down the door and made his 
escape. 

But he had been satisfied with merely 
making a lot of noise! That demonstra- 
tion of self-control reassured her 

Meanwhile, the bear had shoved the 
pan into a 
there, peering over his shoulder at the 
exact spot where she stood behind the 
partition. He knew very well that she 
had not gone away, that she was watch- 
ing him. He would sniff over the food, 
then turn to snuffle and grunt in an an- 
noved tone. 

Of course, Mother thought then. He 
can’t because of his muzzle. I'll go back 
and tell the man. 

But before she had time to act, the 
bear squatted, licked the food tenta- 
tively. Then, very calmly, he brought 
up both forepaws, slid the heavy muzzle 
from his nose, pushed it above his eves 
and began to eat. 

“You understand,” my mother con- 
cluded. “That bear just quietly pushed 
that muzzle up, like an old lady pushing 
her spectacles up to her forehead. I 
knew that my father had guessed the 
truth, that I had been afraid for noth- 
ing, that the stories the man told about 
Monsieur Martin, the fits of anger, were 
all make-believe, to make the show more 
interesting. After that, I never was afraid 
of anything until I found out whether 
there was anything to be afraid of.” 


corner and was. standing 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's. 





There’s Nothing to Fear 


By Norman Vincent Peale 


LEARNED a great deal about prayer 

from my grandmother, a strong, sim- 
ple, old-fashioned woman with whom 
my brother and I used to spend our 
summers. She lived in a little town in 
the Midwest, in an old-fashioned house 
typical of that region. Every evening 
after supper, she would read to us by a 
kerosene lamp, then escort us upstairs 
to bed. 

It was a great highposted bed laid with 
handmade quilts, and had a feather-bed 
mattress in which we would sink so 


deep that only our ears protruded. She 
would put the lamp on a stand and 
kneel by our bed. Then she would talk 
to the Lord as to one with whom she 
was well acquainted and—as I see it now 
—to reassure us. 

“Oh Lord,” her prayer ran, “I hate to 
put these two little fellows away off 
here in this bedroom. When I take this 
light away it is going to be very dark, 
and they may be scared. But they do 
not need to be, because YOU are here, 
and You are going to watch over them 


all through the night. You will watch 
over them all their life long, too, if they 
are good boys. Now, Lord, I ask You to 
watch over the pillows of these little 
fellows this night.” 

Then she would lift the lamp, the 
glow fading upon the wall as she moved 
from the room. The last sounds we 
would hear were her soft footfalls, dying 
away as she passed down the steps. 
Then my brother and I would huddle 
together in that big bed, looking up into 
the darkness and in imagination seeing 
a great, kindly face peering down. 

Soon we would be sleeping peace- 
fully, reassured by those simple words 
of grandmother's: “You are going to 
watch over them all through the night.” 


~ From A Guide to Confident Living by 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Prentice Hall. 
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Some personal history about a remarkable newspaperman 


John Gunther Int 


INCENT SHEEAN dropped in the 

other day and I set out to try to 

interview him, exactly as if he 
were Pithecanthropus erectus or some- 
thing ponderous like a senator. It was 
difficult to get Jimmy to talk about 
anything except Mr. Gandhi. As every- 
body knows who has read his new 
book, Lead, Kindly Light, Sheean has 
recently undergone in India a piercing 
intellectual, and emotional experience, 
which pervades his whole mind. Sheean 
is one of the most engaging and de- 
lightful of people to interview. The arc 
of his talk soars very high. But no mat- 
ter what rainbow-colored heights he 
reaches, two modest feet remain firmly 
fixed on the ground. I would like above 
all—considering the nature of the things 
he talks about—to stress Sheean’s mod- 
esty. He may be a terrific egoist, but 
he is not vain. I have used the question 
and answer form in what follows be- 
cause this is very compact and I want 
to compress in reasonable space the gist 
of what he said. This means that the 
overtones, the gracenotes and laughter, 
an important part of Sheean’s person- 
ality, will be missing. But anyway- 

JG: What do you think is your chief 
power as a writer? 

SHEEAN: My chief force is that so 
many people, particularly young peo- 
ple, feel that I am they. A German 
word describes this best—Mitfuehling. I 
crystallize for many what they them- 
selves think; I put into words what they 
themselves have actually experienced. 
I met a youngster once who dropped 
one of my books half way through. 
“Why should I read the rest?” he asked. 
“I know perfectly well what is going 
to happen, since it is about me.” 

JG: What do you think is your chief 
demerit? 

SHeean (laughing): That I 
finish as strong as I begin 


don’t 


Copyright 1949 by John Gunther. Re- 
printed by permission of The New York 
Herald Tribune. 
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JG: What do you believe in most? 

SHEEAN: The teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

JG: Is there anything in life you 
haven't got that you'd like to have? 

SHEEAN: Of course. Youth. 

JG: Tell me something specific re- 
cently that made you happy. 

SHEEAN: Dinah and I or'ce took a 
walk around London, we visited lit- 
erally dozens of places, until at last I 
found what I was looking for, a juke- 
box that had a record called La Golon- 
drina, a Mexican 19th century song. 
Then we plaved it about fifty times. 

JG (after some discussion of Sheean’s 
profound musical knowledge): Has 
music always meant so much to you? 
Were you musical as a child? 

SHEEAN: Oh, yes—though there 
weren't many opportunities then for 
musical education in Pana, Illinois, 
where I was born. My mother taught 
me a good deal, though she herself 
couldn't carry a tune. The whole de- 
velopment is very curious. I can’t ex- 
plain it. Something opens in me when 
people sing. 

JG: Who is the greatest musical exe- 
cutant you have ever known? 

SHEEAN: Toscanini. 

JG: Greatest singer? 

SHEEAN (a glad affirmative): Lotte 
Lehmann. 

JG: Why? 

SHEEAN: Because she sings with so 
much else besides her voice. 

JG: What composer influenced you 
most? 

SHEEAN: Beethoven. But of course I 
had a terrific Wagner phase. I still 
haven’t got Wagner altogether out of 
my system. Now I tell the youngsters, 
“Get over Wagner as soon as you can; 
he’ll never do you any good.” 

JG: Did you learn languages as a 
child too? 


Gh 
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SHEEAN: A priest taught me French. 
I learned Italian from a_ textbook I 
got from Sears, Roebuck. Then a man 
who sold fruit at the corner, his name 
was Pieto la Placa—we called him Pete 
Plack—told me how to pronounce the 
words, 

JG: What books meant most to you 
as a child? 

SHEEAN: I got on to serious litera- 
ture rather late. As a youngster I read 
voraciously, but mostly romances, 
Dumas and the like, narrative poetry, 
and so on. Still, I had read all of Plato, 
certainly, by the time I was in college, 
and then I started out on Shakespeare 
and the French and English classics. 

JG: As vou look back now, what sin- 
gle book means the most to you? 

SHeean: The Divine Comedy of 
Dante. 

JG: Every man is a pool of forces. 
What were some others of yours? 

SHEEAN: At the beginning, Henry 
Adams and H. G. Wells. Then Marx, 
Freud, Einstein, Tagore—many! 

JG: Do you get time to read now- 
adays? Or does most of vour reading 
have to be vocational? 

SHEEAN: This summer I am going 
through Schopenhauer, though he is a 
silly ass. I have Bernard Pares’ History 
of Russia for relaxation. Recently I en- 
joyed greatly Symonds’ Life of Michel- 
angelo. I picked it up in Delhi when I 
thought I was having troubles. (Laugh- 
ter) Did me good. 

JG: What historical character 
pressed you most as a child? 

SHEEAN: Lincoln. Every stream, 
rock, tree, in my part of Illinois is 
crammed with Lincoln. Some day I 
hope to write a Lincoln novel, about 
Lincoln and Juarez. 

JG: Once you defined a great man 
as one who is in, but above, the bat- 
tle. Do you still hold to this definition? 


im- 
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SHEEAN: Yes, if you think of the 
word “battle” in terms of the basic 
struggle of life, the struggle between 
good and evil, positive and negative, 
yin and yang. 

JG: And who is the greatest man 
you yourself have ever known? 

SHEEAN: Mahatma Gandhi, clearly. 

JG: Any runners-up? 

SHEEAN: I have revered Lenin, 
Nehru, Roosevelt (but more since his 
death than before), and in a different 
way, Churchill, because I know purity 
when I see it and nobody should doubt 
the purity of Churchill’s patriotism. 
Then I have greatly admired Shaw and 
Croce, T. E. Lawrence, and Douglas 
MacArthur. 

JG: What 
you most? 

SHEEAN: Sinclair Lewis and Ernest 
Hemingway; not directly, but by rea- 
son of their own attitude to work, by 
their conviction that everything in life 
except work was chaff. They taught me 
how I ought to work, but didn’t. Hem- 
ingway has left me in his will the MS 
of the thirty-seven different drafts of 
the last page and a half of A Farewell 
to Arms. This may shame me into 
taking more pains over revision of my 
own work, he must have thought. 

JG: What makes you write? 

SHEEAN: I don’t know. It’s the only 


writers have influenced 


thing I’ve ever done. It just happens 
to be the thing I do. 

JG: If you were a millionaire, would 
vou still be writing? 

SHEEAN: I think so. 

JG: You are, of course, interested in 


If vou 
the 


famous 
still 


the most 
would 


fame. 
man in 
write? 
Sueran: I think so. 
IG: Would vou write differently? 
SHEFAN (adamant): No. 
is like breathing. a natural 
and I can’t do anvthing else. 


were 


world, vou 


Writing 
function, 


JG: Wouldn’t you be a better writer 
if it came harder? 

SHeEAN: I hate the lapidary work. 
I like to write for fun, the 
singer sings. 


way a 


JG: Most good writers have, in es- 
sence, a single theme thev boil down 
to a single major statement. For in- 
stance, Hemingway's theme is always 
the same, the conquest of love by 
death. What’s yours? 

SHEEAN: The 
vidual to society. 

JG: You stated that in Personal His- 
tory. How have you developed it? 

SHEEAN: What the does at 
breakfast doesn’t interest me much. 
What I am interested in is how the 
individual person enmeshes with so- 


relation of the indi- 


hero 


ciety, with the historical process of 
which he is a part. 

JG: You still haven’t explained how 
you write. Break it down, and tell me 
more. 

SHEEAN: Writing is not something that 
I do, it is something that is done to me. 
I am a vessel, an instrument. When I 
am writing well, it is almost as if I were 
taking dictation. You know perfectly 
well that many writers, as Rilke said so 
well, have experienced the same phe- 
nomenon. The material is poured 
through you. 

JG (after much talk, somewhat ab- 
struse, on this theme): Let me change 
the subject. What does nature mean 
to you particularly? 

SHEeEAN: A great deal, but I am 
seldom expressive about it. 

JG: We talked about your develop- 
ment as a child. What kind of role did 
love play? How old were you when 
you first fell in love? 

SHEEAN: About twelve, I think. 

JG: Do you remember her name? 

SHEEAN: No, 

JG: What were the two 
turning points of your life? 

SHEEAN: Two deaths. Gandhiji’s and 
one other. 

JG: Do you fear death? 

SHEEAN: No, 

JG: Have you ever feared it? 

SHEEAN (pensive): I would wel- 
come it, but not do anything to bring 
it about. I have taken every possible 
risk, but nothing has ever happened to 
me. I can walk through a swarm of 
bees. They will not touch me. They 
are my brothers. 


greatest 


1G: Let us try to make this more 
concrete, tie it all together. What is 
the central point of your philosophy? 
What do you think it is that makes 
things happen? 

SHEEAN: Causation lies in the single 
character of the single person. I be- 
lieve that a man’s character is his fate. 
That was the one question I wanted 
to ask Churchill this summer—does he, 
of all people, believe, too, that a man’s 
character is his fate, that character is 
destiny? 

JG: You do not believe in free will 
at all? 

SHEEAN: It’s a combination. You 
can't do everything about vourself, 
but you can do something. There is 
some kind of connection, obviously, 
between one man’s fate and every 
man’s. 

JG: How do you define God? 

SHEEAN: My concept is not precise. 
Your own son, Johnny, gave as good a 
definition of God as anybody ever gave. 


It is closely parallel to Hindu definitions. 
God is what is good in us. 

JG: What to you is the root core of 
Gandhi’s teaching? 

SHEEAN: Read my book. The three 
key words are truth, non-violence, and 
Brahmacharva, which can be translated 
approximately as self-restraint. 

JG: Why did you feel exalted in the 
presence of Mr. Gandhi? 

SHEEAN: I can only explain by say- 
ing something that may seem _intol- 
erably vain. He spoke to me, sang to 
me, as Beethoven did in the Seventh 
Symphony, when in the slow move- 
ment he began to ge deaf. There was 
an even beam of pure light. Gandhi 
was the only person in my life who 
ever treated me as an equal. I felt 
the simplicity and community, I was 
lifted up and temporarily purified. 

JG: Do you think of Gandhi's teach- 
ing as a solution or merely as a sym- 
bol? 

SHEEAN (very direct): The essence 
of human life is that there is no solu- 
tion. 

JG: Then as a symbol, what does 
Gandhi mean to you? 

SHEEAN: He reaffirms in me the best 
in me. He reiterates what is my own 
highest truth. Similarly he would in- 
tensify the Christianity in a good 
Christian. 

JG: How do you relate the Gandhian 
principle of non-violence to practical 
politics? I don’t mean to_ brutalize 
your ideas, but give me some kind of 
illumination on how, for instance, 
3andhism could be applied to Ameri- 
can foreign policy at this precise mo- 
ment when the U. S. and the U.S. S. R. 
face each other in a two-power world? 

SHEEAN: I personally do not want to 
influence anybody I will always be 
non-violent myself, but I cannot speak 
for others. (Hesitating) You are ask- 
ing how, so to speak, to make Gandhi 
“practical.” Only by individual action. 
There could be no mass movement of 
non-violence in the West. Such a phe- 
nomenon was only possible in India. 
I myself have received the Mahatma’s 
darshan, but I could not lead a move- 
ment. Think in terms of truth, and 
eventually a moral atmosphere will be 
created to which events will respond. 
Like a stone in a pool. 

JG: Does not your belief in non-vio- 
lence demand that you be a pacifist? 

SHEEAN: Yes, 

JG: But are you an absolute, cate- 
gorical pacifist? 

SHEEAN: N-no. Even Gandhi once 
wrote that a man had the right to de- 
fend himself. There are discrepancies 
—even impurities—in the Mahatma’s 
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About Vincent Sheean... 


Vincent Sheean was “born in 1899 and. christened 
“James Vincent Sheean.” He is still “Jimmy” to his friends, 
but the “James” was sacrificed when Sheean wrote - his 
fist signed newspaper story. The full name was too”long 


to make a neat by-line across a column of type. 
From the University 


Sheean went on to 
newspaper work, and in his early twenties became a foreign 
correspondent. In four volumes of adventure-filled auto- 
biography he tells his experiences. Personal History, the first, 
started a new type of foreign reporting and set off a flood 
of books by foreign correspondents. 

Lead, Kindly Light, the latest of Sheean’s books, relates 
the story of Gandhi in a dramatic I-was-there manner. 
Sheean was there; he was standing a few feet from Gandhi 
when the Mahatma was assassinated 


of Chicago 


Sheean has a lengthy roster of friends among the world’s 
great, and is married to Diana (“Dinah”) Forbes-Robert- 
son, daughter of the British actor. They have twe daughters, 


About John Gunther... 


Born in 1901 in Chicago, John Gunther was graduated 
from the University of Chicago in 1922, went to work for 
the Chicago Daily News that year, and in 1924 became a 
foreign correspondent. Inside Europe, the best-seller that 
made his reputation, was written, in 1936. He sometimes 
wakes up at night, thinking, “Suppese I hadn’t written it.” 
Other books followed. The latest is Behind the Curtain 

To write Inside U.S.A., Gunther spent thirteen months 
traveling and talking to people, then fourtéen months 
transcribing a million words of notes into a 500,000-word 
book. He feels that people read him because “I put in 
everything. I know very little myself, and I figure my 
readers know as little as I do. It nearly always turns out 
I’m right.” 

Gunther is basically a newspaperman. “I am a reporter,” 
he says, “and the essence of being a reporter is simply to 
know what you want to find out. The second thing is to 
know who knows it.” 





own career. I dare say that he would 
agree to the principle that if you ac- 
cept the protection of society, you 
have to obey its main rules. That is, 
you have a duty. Or put it another 
way. A Frenchman once quoted Gandhi 
as saying, “I would sacrifice even my 
country for the truth.” Gandhi told 
me, “It is correct that I did say that, 
but I also said that the contingency 
could not arise.” What did the Ma- 
hatma mean? He could onlv have meant 
one thing, that a man’s country is part 
of his own truth, and if your country 
it attacked, it therefore means that you 
yourself are attacked, and you resist, 
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though your resistance should ideally 
take only non-violent forms. 

JG: But isn’t any kind of resistance 
a form of violence to some extent? 

SHEEAN: As I say, there are discrep- 
ancies. Gandhi was like Socrates. Even 
Socrates faced dilemmas. 

JG: Some of your book has to do 
with Einstein. Explain his relationship 
to Gandhi. 

SHEEAN (musing): Well, it is cer- 
tainly remarkable that Gandhi, 
preached the extremity of 
lence, should have lived in the same 
age as Einstein, who was the father of 
atomic energy, that is the extreme and 


who 
non-vio- 


ultimate in violence. But it is by the 
interaction of opposites that life goes 
on. Almost all philosophy, from He- 
raclitus to Hegel, agrees on that. 

JG: Finally a word on your own 
plans. What are you going to do next? 

SuHeean: All I know is that I hope 
to return to India for a few months 
every year for the rest of my life. 

JG: But maybe five years from now 
you will think that to visit India 
every year is nonsense? 

SHEEAN: Who can tell? 

JG: We will now adjourn for some 
non-violent refreshment. 

SHEEAN: A good idea! 





THE WORLD 


HE midget and the fat lady, the 
rubber man and the giant, the fire- 
eater and the tattooed man sat mel- 
ancholy and unsmiling, each on his indi- 
vidual platform, staring down at the 
meagre crowd that wandered up and 
down the sawdust aisles. It was stifling 
hot within the narrow confines of the 
side-show tent. An acrid animal scent 
filled the air, but no animal stirred in 
the cages which lined the far wall. 
Occasionally a queer whimpering sound 
would come from the monkey cage. So 
pleading and this 
that nearest the cage 
would stop in their tracks and lift their 
heads. Even the children were quiet. 
To John Douglas, standing beside 
the glass water tank on his platform, 


importunate was 


sound those 
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the meaning of the importunate whim- 
pering was quite clear. That morning 
Bella, the Rhesus monkey, had given 
birth to a baby. The baby had been 
born dead and the cage men had. taken 
it from her. Once before in the long 
years of his circus life, John remem- 
bered, another monkey had given birth 
like this. Then, too, the baby had been 
born dead but its birth was undiscov- 
ered and in the afternoon when the 
tent was filled with people the other 
monkeys in the cage had tried to wrest 
the dead babe from its mother. The 
townspeople had witnessed the terrible 
struggle that ensued and had protested, 
And that night, he recalled, they had 
played to an empty tent. 

At the time it had happened he had 
paid it very little attention, for a wire- 
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man with top billing had nothing what- 
soever to do with sideshow people or 
with animals. Then, five years ago, had 
come his accident and although noth- 
ing about him seemed different the 
bones of his left ankle would no longer 
adapt themselves to the stress of wire 
walking. Because he loved the circus, 
but mostly because he knew no other 
life, he had devised his sideshow act. 
Now he ate at the smaller table with 
the performers from his tent and he 
never mentioned the life he had once 
led. And they, perhaps because they 
had forgotten or because it was so com- 
monplace an occurrence, never men- 
tioned it either. And yet at night in the 
upper berth of the swaying circus train 
he dreamed that he again walked the 
high wire and that he could hear the 
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At night he dreamed that he walked the high wire again and 
he could hear the rolling applause as it swept up past him 


measured, rolling sound of the applause 
as it swept up past him to beat at the 
pinnacle of the big top. 

As McGrady grunted his way up the 
ladder onto the platform, the prop-boys 
who had been lolling on the tarpaulin 
at the back of the tank got to their feet 
and began to test the air-pump. Step- 
ping past John to the very front of the 
platform, McGrady said out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth, “How’s it, boy? 
How'd you feel?” 

John gave him a curt nod. 

“Okay then, here we go.” 

McGrady picked up the leather ham- 
mer and beat repeatedly on the brass 
gong. The crashing discordance seemed 
amplified in the stifling heat. John tried 
to shut out the sound, trying not to 
compare it with the beautiful ascend- 
ing fanfare of the big top. The deep 
reverberations seemed to reach out and 
ensnare the wanderers. 

Dropping the hammer, McGrady 
went into his spiel. “Move in a little 
closer, folks, there’s plenty of room up 
here in front. That's it. Thank you. And 
you, too, sir.” He lifted his head and 
his jowls shook rhythmically as his 
voice. carried to every corner of the 
tent: “Ladies and gentlemen, you are 
about to witness the most dangerous 
and awe-inspiring feat the world has 
even seen. In exactly sixty seconds, John 
Douglas at my side. . .” 

At his cue John bowed three times. 

“... aman born right here in your 
own county is going to take his life in 
his hands and enter this tank. Once 
he’s in, and mind you, he'll be armed 
only with a blunted wooden spear, we're 
going to open the chute to that tank 
truck you see there—and out of it will 
come a ten-foot shark, a ten-foot tiger 
shark, the most dreaded denizen of the 
deep. A single blow of its powerful tail 
will break a man’s arm; a single snap of 
its jaw will shear off a man’s leg... .” 

The crowd shifted restless, 
the platform. 

In an undertone McGrady _ said, 
“Cuttin’ it short tonight, John. Heat's 
got ’em.” Then raising his voice again. 
“Yes, indeed, folks, in the ancient days 
of the glory of Rome they pitted man 
against lion and man against bear, but 
never before in the history of the world 
has man pitted his wits and his strength 
against the strongest and evilest of all 
living things—a tiger shark!” 

McGrady held it there, and finally 
drew forth a listless, reluctant round 
of applause. 

“Within the limits of a 


before 


fifteen-foot 
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tank you will witness a titanic struggle, 
a titanic struggle with death such as 
could only occur on the floor of the 
Pacific five thousand miles away. . . .” 

Aside he said, “Set, son?” 

“Set,” John answered, and signaled 
to the prop boys. They swung the light 
aluminum helmet down over his head 
and strapped it across his chest. He 
let his breath go slowly, breathing 
evenly, tasting the staleness of the 
pumped-in air. Through the wide glass 
visor he could see McGrady’s mouth 
opening and closing, his jowls quiver- 
ing. No sound penetrated the alumi- 
num casque. For an instant, as at every 
performance, he felt a quick flash of 
panic; they are all gone from me, he 
thought, I have left them. The pump 
vibrated through his bare feet; the 
audience shifted and moved; McGrady 
gesticulated; but he heard - nothing. 
Gone, gone, the panic whispered. He 
shook his head and it was over. 

McGrady’s hand slapped his back; 
the wooden spear was (hrust into his 
hand. As he turned about a prop boy 
strapped the brass knuckles round his 
left hand. Slowly he mounted the lad- 
der and let himself slip carefully down 
into the green water. The floodlights 
behind the tank went on. 

He could see perfectly all that the 
tank contained, but the world outside 
was only a diffused and wavering dis- 
tortion. He paced once around the floor 
of the tank and took his stand in the 
corner. The slack of his hose was 
drawn up. Half-crouched, the spear 
at ready, he fixed his eyes on the spot 
on the far side where the tank truck 
would spill its load. A cascade of water 
hit the emerald surface and, suddenly, 
the huge grav-white shape was there. 
It lay like a big torpedo, torpid, dorsal 
fin wavering, round evil eve fixed upon 
him. 

A piece of meat hit the surface of 
the water and began to sink slowly. 
The gray torpedo circled once, turned 
half-way on its back, and the piece 
of meat was gone. Now the shark was 
circling and circling, each time a bit 
lower and lower. John pressed himself 
tight into the tank corner. Breast high, 
the shark rolled on its side, mouth 
open, razor teeth: white, sharp. In it 
swept. He gave it the spear and felt 
the jolt run up his arm. The shark, still 
circling, went up above his head close 
to the surface. 

Now came the moment of total] dan- 
ger: he must move from one corner to 
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another. Timing the circling sweeps, 
he started. The water pressed against 
his chest. The gray shape hurtled at 
him. He felt the jolt, the spear snap, 
the fish rebound, and the scrape and 
smash of the tail against his shoulder. 
He made the corner. 

Across the tank the shark sank slow- 
ly to a level with his chest. Suddenly 
it came straight at him, sweeping up- 
ward. John smashed out with his left 
hand and the tearing contact ran 
through all his muscles. The shark was 
circling again on the surface above his 
head. He felt the drawup rope touch 
his shoulder. Never taking his eyes 
from the huge fish, he worked the rope 
down over his shoulders and up under 
his armpits. With slow smoothness he 
began to ascend. Halfway out of the 
tank, and the shark swirled in. He 
jacknifed his legs up, smashed down 
with what was left of the spear; as he 
was swung completely clear, the sur- 
face water roiled white with the sweep 
of the beast. Slowly they lowered him 
to the platform. It was all over once 
again. 

They removed the casque, gave him 
a towel and even as he moved to the 
front of the platform the crowd was 
already on its way to the next platform. 
The fire-eater began to blow up his 
torch; McGrady started his grind. 
Standing there, rubbing himself dry 
with the coarse towel, John became 
aware of two boys, all that remained 
of his audience. About twelve, one had 
his hair slicked down and wore heavy 
bifocal glasses; the other was a tow- 
head, with freckles and a snub nose. 
They were looking at John but not 
seeing him, talking about him the way 
all outsiders talked in front of circus 
people: as if they didn’t exist. 

“I wouldn't be scared to go in the 
tank with it,” the one with the glasses 
was saying. “I'd do it even better than 
him because I'm skinnier.” 

“Go on. You'd be scared to death,” 
the other jeered at him. 

“Look at the corners on the tank,” 
the one with glasses persisted. “Look 
how they bulge sort of. That’s how he 
does it. Fits into ‘em. Tank’s fifteen 
feet, the man said, an’ the shark’s ten 
feet; it’s got to circle to get at him. 
Can't do it. "Sides, a shark’s got to turn 
on its back to bite. Comes straight at 
him, he hits him on the nose with the 
knuckles and throws him off. 
Nothing can happen at all. What's so 
hard about it?” 

“Aw, you always got the answer for 
everything,” the freckled one said, but 
now his attention really was drawn to 
John. He stared him up and down in an 
appraising manner. 
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John snapped the towel at them. “Go 
on, you kids,” he said. “Beat it.” 

They appraised him silently for an- 
other second or two, then turned away 
and drifted toward the fire-eater. 

John pitched in with the razarbacks: 
checked the pump, carefully dried and 
coiled the hose. The huge tank truck 
was run down off its platform, backed 
into position, the chute reconnected 
and the glass panel of the tank proper 
raised. The shark, like a thick gray log, 
lay torpid as the water level dropped, 
then feeling the pull made a threshing 
fight of it only to be sucked in at last 
into the truck. 

They started cleaning the tank. The 
tent had been empty of people for al- 
most two hours. It’s time now, John 
thought, and threw his bathrobe across 
his shoulders. 

He left his platform and walked 
across the tent; lifting the back flap, he 
went down the deserted lane of clown 
alley, past the empty costume racks 
and the long line of trunks with raised 
lids. As he approached the performers’ 
entrance to the big top he caught the 
last strains of the waltz musi: for the 
ponies working the rings. Helifted the 
fap and entered the arena. The pony 
acts coming off brushed by him, first 
the grays, then the chestnuts, then the 
blacks. 


One by one the lights were lowered, 
but John’s eyes had already found and 
fixed the dim figure far above his head. 
a flash of brass from the 
bandstand and the fanfare started, ris- 
ing and rising, lifting and lifting, hold- 


There was 


ing its last transcendent note. Then 
silence, complete and final, took over 
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@ Howard Maier prepares programs 
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written also for the commercial radio, 
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The New Yorker, and other magazines. 
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the tent. A silence which held and held 
until at last a spotlight sprang from the 
very pinnacle to frame a slender white 
figure on a tiny swaying red velvet 
platform. 

A rustle of release ran in a circle 
around the audience. Far above their 
upturned faces the figure moved and 
rubbed his feet in the resin box and in 
the darkness far below John’s feet could 
feel the faint smothering press of it, his 
nose catch the odor of the powdery 
resin. As the figure on high lifted the 
long balance pole John could feel the 
weight of it against his own palms. 

A quick, beautifully executed run 
brought the figure out to the center 
of the tent, sent the wire gently sway- 
ing, and for an instant John could feel 
the wire as if it were biting across his 
own soles. 

The hands high above sent the long 
pole tumbling end over end to the net 
far below. For a fleeting second the 
figure stood poised and then sprang in 
the air in a lightning about-face, land- 
ing on one foot, seeming to slip. A 
huge gasp, like a thousand arrows, 
sped up into the dome. With infinite 
care and slowness the figure drew erect 
on the wire. The outburst of applause 


The gray shape hurtled at him. He felt the jolt, the spear snap... 


raced like a ring of fire round and 
round the dark tent. 

He’s got them, John thought in tri- 
umph, and his own body ached with 
a sense of achievement. The rest was 
nothing but perfect co-ordination and 
infinite patience. He turned away. 

Behind the flap all was bustle: the 
elephants were being massed; the char- 
iots rolled into position. The Joeys were 
lining up for their final walk-around. 
Here and there a clown face called to 
him. Behind him the band struck up 
again, but as he got further and further 
away its brassiness became more and 
more muted. 

As he dropped the last flap behind 
him, he had the impression of com- 
plete emptiness and stillness. The side- 
show tent was deserted, the platforms 
bare. Up near the entrance a light cast 
a circle of yellow. All else was shadow. 
Then his ear caught the soft whisper of 
padding feet as one of the big cats, 
made restless by the heat, paced its 
narrow cage deep in the shadows. Sud- 
denly, as if sensing his presence, the 
forlorn and importunate whimpering 
came again from the monkey cage. The 
padding stcpped for an instant, then 
began again. 

John crossed the tent to his plat- 
torm and opened his locker. He ripped 
a banana from the hand he had pur- 
chased that morning, picked up a stick 
and made his way back to the monkey 
cage. It took a moment for his eves to 
find her, a tiny soft gray figure droop- 
ing against the far bars, arms hanging, 
chin buried deep in the fur of its chest. 
He held the banana between the bars 
and softly called to her. She quivered 
and turned her head away. He called 
again. From either side the other 
monks glided up reaching for the fruit, 
but the rattle of the stick against the 
bars sent them scurrying. He called to 
her again. This time she lifted her 
head, but still she remained where she 
was. Down to his right he heard the 
heavy thud as the big cat settled down. 
Now the tent was completely quiet. 
Holding the banana thrust through the 
bars, he stood there. 

A minute passed, then another. Sud- 
denly, for he had not seen her move, 
Bella was in front of him. Her little 
hands reached out and took the ba- 
nana. He encouraged her, but she just 
crouched there, the banana clutched to 
her breast, her chin buried in her chest. 
He put his hand through the bars and 
disengaged the banana; she allowed 
him to take it from her. He half-peeled 
it and gave it back. Delicately, she 
began to munch the fruit. John reached 
his fingers through and gently stroked 
the soft fur of her head. 
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A short, but merry, course 
in a dialect that is first cousin 


to the English of Mr. Webster 


Slurvian Self-T aught 


By JOHN DAVENPORT 


ISTENING to a well-known Hol- 

/ Iywood radio commentator some 

time back, I heard her say that 
she had just returned from a Yerpeen 
trip, and had had a lovely time nittly. I 
at once recognized her as an accom- 
plished Slurvian linguist and, being a 
student of Slurvian, readily understood 
that she had just returned from a Euro- 
pean trip, and while there (in Yerp) 
had had a lovely time in Italy. 

Slurvian is coming into common use 
in the United States, but I am, so far as 
I know, the only scholar to have made 
a start toward recording it. There is no 
official written Slurvian language, but it 
is possible, by means of phonetic spell- 
ing, for me to offer a brief course of 
instruction in it. In a short time, the stu- 
dent can learn enough to add immeasur- 
ably to his understanding and enjoy- 
ment of conversation wherever he travels 
in the country. 

I first heard pure Slurvian fluently 
spoken by a co-worker of mine who told 
me that his closest friend was a man 


named Hard (Howard) 
1 


Hard was once 
in an automobile acci7en', his car, un- 
fortunately, cliding » ith another, caus- 
ing Hard’s wife Dorthy. who was with 
him, to claps. Dorthy didn’t have much 
stamina but was a sweet woman—sweet 
as surp. 

I soon discovered I had an ear for 
Slurvian, and since I began to recognize 
the language, I have encountered many 
Slurvians. At ballparks, they keep track 
of hits, runs, and airs. On farms, they 
plow furs. In florist shops, they buy 
flars. When hard up, they bar money 
from banks, and spend it for everything 
from fewl for the furnace to grum 
crackers for the children. 
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When Slurvians travel abroad, they 
go to visit farn (or forn) countries to 
see what the farners do that’s different 
trom the wavy we Murcans do things. 
While in farn countries, they .refer to 
themselves as Murcan tersts, and usu- 
ally say they will be mighty glad to get 
back to Murca. A Slurvian I once met 
on a train told me he had just returned 
from a visit to Mexico. He deplored the 
lack of automobiles down there, and 
said that the natives ride around on 
little burrs. 

A linguistic authority of my acquain- 
tance, much interested in my work in 
Slurvian, has suggested to me the possi- 
bilitv that the language may be related 
to, or a variation of, the one still spoken 
in England of which such a contraction 
as “Chumley” for “Cholmondeley,” is a 
familiar example. However, I think the 
evidence insufficient for drawing such a 
conclusion. Surnames cannot be consid- 
ered subject to the ordinary rules of 
pronunciation. In fact. the only one I 
have positively identified in Slurvian is 
Faggot, the name of the American ad- 
miral who won the Battle of Mobile Bay. 

The name Faggot brings me to a dis- 
cussion of what I designate as “pure” 
Slurvian. This includes those Slurvian 
words that, when spelled exactly as pro- 
nounced, also make good English words 
(such as “Faggot,” “burr,” and “claps”). 
The day I can add to the lexicon such 
a word, hitherto unrecorded, is a happy 
day for me. Here are some examples of 
pure Slurvian, alphabetically listed: 


bean, n. A living creature, as in human 
bean. 

cactus, n. pl. The people in a play or 
story. 


course, n. A group of singers. 


fiscal, adj. Pertaining to the body, as 
opposed to the spurt. 

torm, n. Gathering place of the ancient 
Romans. 


gnome, n. Contraction for no, Ma'am 


Collog. 

line, n. The king of beasts. 

lore, n. The more desirable of the two 
berths in a Pullman section. 

myrrh, n. A looking glass. 

par, n. An attribute of strength, as in 
the par and the glory. 

plight, adj. Courteous. 


sears, adj. Grave, intent. 


sport, v.t. To hold up, to bear the weight 
of. : 


wreckers, n. pl. Discs on which music is 


recorded for phonographs. 


I am presently engaged in compiling 
a dictionary of Slurvian words, which I 
hope will prove to be the definitive work 
on the subject. The help of any inter- 
ested students is welcomed, but I must 
caution such students to be certain the 
words are genuine Slurvian, and not 
merely regional speech, such as that of 
Alabama, Texas, or New England. 

Let me close with a final example, to 
make my meaning clear. Wherever vou 
may be in the United States, if you hear 
the word “tare,” the sneaker probably is 
not referring to a Biblical weed growing 
in the wheat. More likely, he is describ- 
ing the sensation of extreme fear experi- 
enced by a movie fan watching Borse 
Karloff in a harr picture. 


Copyright 1949 The New Yorker Maga- 
zine, Inc. Reprinted by permission of The 
New Yorker and the author. 








OGGONE, I like any subject with 
D a “youth versus age” twist to it, 
and I don’t know of a subject that 
“The Ole-Timey 


has more of that than 
Drug Store Today’s.” I have 
been going to drug stores ever since 
my dad gave me my first nickel for 
stick candy. I still go to ‘drug stores. 
Not always for stick candy now, but 
fo. anything else | need—a tube of 
toothpaste, an electric toaster, a saddle, 
or a suit of clothes. 

Every time I get to thinking about 
the ole-timey drug store I just naturally 
think of Doe Stone’s place. It was in 
a brick-red building, dented only where 
Jim Yearout drove his car slap-bang 
into it the day Jim started learning to 
drive a car. 

Doc didn’t sell as many things as the 
modern drug-and-sandwich emporium, 
but he performed more services. What 
1 mean is, in a pinch he was not just 
a hum-dinger druggist, but he could 
be, and often was, bone-setter, limb- 
amputator, notary public, tooth-puller, 
banker, adviser to the lovelorn, and 
justice of the peace. 

I don’t know if he really had a di- 
ploma from a sawbone college or not, 
but he called himself a surgeon. 

I don't know if he knew one drug 
from another, but no one ever died of 
anything he gave ‘em. Leastaways 
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By CAL TINNEY 


nothing he dosed ‘em up with was ever 
stated in the coroner's report to be 
why they died. Maybe because Doc 
Stone was town coroner, too. 

He set my arm the 'time I fell off 
the smokehouse. That’s the only time 
he ever worked on me. But my friend 
Fred Wilson had an experience with 
the Doc that counted for something. 
You know how kids will trip with 
things? Well, Fred tripped one day 
when he had a milk bottle in his hand. 

Fred today is going around with 
only four fingers on his right hand, but 
there are people that say he wouldn't 
have ANY if it hadn’t been for Doc’s 
work with the needle and thread. 

Today I guess the biggest personal 
service the druggist is called on to take 
a crack at is taking a cinder out of 
somebody's eye. There’s no more bone- 
setting, no more tooth-pulling, and I 
miss it. I hate to be referred down the 
street to a specialist in that racket. 
Doctors’ offices scare me, as such, but 
the back of Doc Stone’s drug store 
didn’t seem like an office. 

The cowboys liked Doc Stone even 
if, as many of them said, “The Doc 
gives calomel for everything except a 
broken leg, and he gives quinine for 
that.” 


The tarmers liked Doc. What's more, 
the old doc brought in a lot of babies. 
One time in the company of an ex- 
pectant father Doc made his way to a 
farm to deliver the ninth baby of this 
backwoods couple. A duck scooted 
across the doctor's path. “Just a duck,” 
said the husband. 

“A duck, eh?” said Doc. “For a min- 
ute I thought it was the stork with his 
legs worn down.” 

It’s a wonder his sense of humor 
didn't get him into trouble. One time 
in examining a lady of rather bovine 
proportions he said “Open your mouth, 
please, and say ‘Moo.’ ” 

The Doc defined rheumatism as na- 
ture’s first weather bureau, and was 
always philosophizing. “What a won- 
derful example the teakettle sets,” he 
often said. “There it is in hot water 
up to its neck but it goes right on sing- 
ing anyway.” 

Doc died a long time ago and never 
got acquainted with the modern drug 
store, but if I knew my Doc, he'd like 
it. In his day, for instance, if he wanted 
something to eat he always had to close 
up the joint and go over to Mrs. Ar- 
nold’s boarding house for grub. A 
sandwich department would have been 
a life-saver for the Doc. 

Anyway, I like to eat in a drug store, 
because its advantages are plain. If 
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anything disagrees with you there, 
you're close to the bicarbonate of soda. 

In Doc's case, the ole-timey drug 
store was a social gathering place. The 
prettiest Hawaiian music | ever heard 
was played by a Mexican who used to 
hang around Doc’s place. ‘Course, the 
Mexican had to be set up to a banana 
split or a pineapple sundae once in a 
while or he would run dry of music, 
but he played as long as we put ice 
cream in him. He was a human jukebox. 

An outstanding advantage of the 
modern drug store over Doc’s old place 
is that the modern drug store is actual- 
ly cool in the summer and warm in the 
winter. Doc’s place was mostly vice 
versa—you smothered in it in the dead 
of summer and it was so chilly in the 
winter that if you didn’t happen to be 
a customer for his cold tablets when 
you came in you were when you 
wheezed out. 

In most things the modern drug 
store has got it all over Doc—a better 
line of goods, better displayed, at bet- 
ter prices—but here at the tail end of 
this piece I'm going to mention some- 
thing that the modern drug. store 
doesn’t have which I miss. 

When you bought something from 
Doc he either asked you how? your 
horse that had the distemper ever made 
out, if you had cut your wheat yet, or 
who you thought the Democrats would 
nominate if they didn’t run Bryan. 

He didn’t say “Do you need razor 
blades?” or “Could I interest you in a 
set of dishes today?” 

If he took enough personal interest 
in me I might finally of my own accord 
ask the druggist, “Have you got any 
razor blades?” : 


I guess some efficiency expert will 
raise a holler that I'm corrupting the 
drug store clerk when I suggest he 
should waste time taking an interest in 
the customer. Maybe so. Now that we 
bring that up I remember that Doc 
Stone did NOT die a millionaire. 


But every man and his brother 


fought to be his pallbearer. 
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Cal Tinney’s Favorite Stories 


A unit of the Americans’ Eighth Air 
Force had flown over from England to 
drop propaganda leaflets over Berlin. 
And all the planes came back—all, that 
is, except one. 

This chap didn’t come back the first 
day, the second day, the third, or the 
fourth, so finally he was regretfully 
written off as a casualty. 

Then on the fifth day, in he flew, 
landed. A jeep from the control tower 
picked him up and whisked him to the 
commander’s office. 

“Gee,” he was told, “we're mighty 
glad to see you, boy! But for Pete’s 
sake, where have you been? The rest 
of the boys dropped their leaflets, and—” 

“Dropped them?” the young man 
asked. “I've been sticking “em under 
the doors.” 


“I'm a sanitary engineer,” the caller 
said to the farmer. “There’s a ‘flu’ epi- 


demic sweeping this part of the coun- 
try. Have you taken steps to protec! 
your family?” 

“We shore have,” said the tarme: 
“As a matter of fact I bought a sanitary 
drinking cup and we ALL drink out 
of it.” 

“Could I interest you in a bath-tub?” 
the salesman asked. 

“Nope,” said the farmer. “We tried 
one once. That's what killed grandpa.” 

“Killed him? How could that have 
happened?” 

“Well, after we got the tub in the 
house I plugged her up and filled her 
full of water, and the whole family, 
from the youngest to the oldest, lined 
up to try her out. In the youngest 
hopped, then out; in the next oldest, 
then out; in the next olcest—all the 
way up to grandpa, who was last, and 
that’s what killed him. He died in the 
quicksand.” 
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ABOUT CAL TINNEY 


The first time we met Cal Tinney 
was at breakfast some vears ago—near 
the erd of a two-block-long Army chow 
line in a reception centre. A mess ser- 
geant stuck out both stomachs and 
bellowed, “Double up, you guys!” One 
of the victims whispered, sotto voce, 
so that only a battalion could hear, 
“Can't he wait until we finish eating?” 
The fellow behind us chuckled in an 
Oklahoma accent and said, “I got to 
remember that.” It was Cal Tinney. 

We saw Cal a lot after that. Both of 
us marked time by doing a stint for the 
camp paper. We remember the way 
Cal would hole up quietly behind a 
typewriter, thoughtfully twist a sheet 
of copy paper into the machine, and 
work away for an hour or so in the 
mood of a man typing obituaries. What 
came out was a column of uproarious 
fun flavored with that mellow 
roots philosophy that has become Tin- 
ney's trade mark. This from a guy who 
says, “I’m so backward I can’t spell 
‘Serutan’ forwards.” 

Recently we had breakfast with Cal 
again. We played interviewer and he 
played interviewee. 

Cal was born in 1908 in Pontotoc 
County, Oklahoma. “I wasn’t born in 
a log cabin,” he told us, “but my folks 
moved into one as soon as they started 
to live indoors. I attended school in 
Oklahoma and was a student at a high 
school in Tulsa for seven years.” We 
raised an eyebrow. He enlightened us. 
“They wouldn't give me a diploma for 
endurance so I quit.” He did, however, 


grass 


knock off the state typing champion- 
ship for two years in a row. 

After high school Tinney got a job 
as a kitchen helper on a German liner 
and worked his way to Europe, where 
at 19 he became a rewrite man on the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Back in Oklahoma he had 
worked on a country weekly before go- 
ing to high school, and he had edited 
while at school. From. Paris he 
made his way to Shanghai, China, 
where he worked on the China Press. 

Tinney came back home to become 
secretary to the congressman of his 
district. “Watching Congress work,” he 
cracked, “naturally made a humorist 
out of me. But I had an inferiority com- 
plex about not having gone to college, 
so I went to the University of Okla- 
homa at Norman for nine months, 
until they found out I hadn't finished 
high school. They had their suspicions 
sooner, but the records were slow in 
coming. At college I was asked to ap- 
pear on a radio program and the possi- 
bilities of making a living by just talk- 
ing opened up wonderful vistas to a 
guy who had always been so lazy he 
had to lean up against a building to 
sneeze.” 

Tinney has since become a nationally 
syndicated newspaper columnist, hu- 
morous lecturer, radio commentator, 
author, and radio-television producer. 
He maintains an office in New York 
City, but he, his wife, four children, 
and nine ponies make their home at 


Broken Arrow, Oklahoma.—E. B. 
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By Richard P. Bissell 


THE Coal Queen” 


A licensed pilot relates adventures on a river 
towboat in the upper reaches of the Monongahela 


PLUGGED up and down the Illinois 
; River for a couple of years as deck 

hand on the towboats, hauling coal 
from Havana up to Joliet, and then in 
the drainage canal up to Chicago, and 
the draft board took the second mate, 
so Captain Bloodworth called me up to 
the pilothouse and said, “You're the new 
second mate.” I took my paper suitcase 
out of the pigpen and up to the mates’ 
room, and one thing sure, that mates’ 
room better than the deck 
hands’ bunkroom, and even had a light 
in the bunk to read by, and a clean 
blanket with no fuel oil ground into it. 
You go out carry ratchets and 
chains and hundred-foot lock 
lines for a while and you will under- 
stand what I felt like to be a mate. I 
couldn’t have felt any better if they'd 
made me governor of the state 


smelled 


and 
those 


We 


brought up a lot of coal from down be- 


I was mate there for over a vear 


low, and if summer nights in the canal 
weren't much of a treat to the nose, and 
winter nights pulling ice cakes out of 
the lock gates weren't very romantic, 
still it was a hundred and forty-five a 
month and all you could eat, and ten 
days off with pay every forty, and the 
boat was a home. 

One afternoon a few before 
Christmas when the wind from Lake 
Michigan was slicing down through the 


weeks 


frame houses and factories, we had just 
tied off six loads at the Joliet landing 
and the shore watchman came hunting 
me up. 

“Ole Murphy he wants to see you up 
in the office,” he said. 

I went up to the office and Helen, the 
new office gir! with the glasses, told me 
to go right in, that Captain Murphy was 
waiting tor me. 

“Not that I think vou'll ever amount 
to a darn,” says Murphy looking out the 
window at the canal with a sour look, 
“but the pilot on the Coal Queen fell 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The Atlantic Monthly. 


off a barge last night and got himself 
drownded like a jackass and the boat is 
tied up. Now you go and pack up and 
take the train for Morgantown—you can 
be there tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Okay,” I said, feeling a little dizzv. 
“But I’m no pilot, and where is Morgan- 
town? I never heard of it.” 

“West Virginia,” he said. “Mononga- 
hela River. You stand a few watches 
and you'll either be a pilot or in the nut 
house. Now get goin’. Expense money 
from Miss Rundel.” 

A couple of days later, I got off a 
crummy old day coach and there I was 
in Morgantown, and a guy comes up 
and says, “Are you Bissell?” 

“Yes, I am, and where is the boat?” 

He loaded me in his car and said we 
would go out to the landing and I could 
go to work right away, they had only 
been doing day work since the pilot 
drowned—the captain was working days 
and they tied up nights. 

We came down across some tracks to- 
ward the river and:1 noticed a little old 
dirty boat with a telescoping pilothouse 
and a single stack, a piece of marine 
junk, 

“Who owns that palatial yacht?” I 
said. 

“Why, that’s the Coal Queen.” he 
said. “That's the boat.” 

“Uh-huh,” I said. “Well, let’s you and 
me go right down to the depot again. 
I can probably still get a train out this 
afternoon.” 

“Why,” says the shore boss looking 
hurt, “What’s the matter?” 

“Why, man oh man, I just came off 
the Inland Coal, 1350 horsepower Atlas 
Imperial. What makes you think I'm 
gonna live in this old: converted oil 
drum?” 

Well, I went aboard. It was awfully 
cold back on the Illinois. I pretty near 
changed my mind again once I got 
aboard though. What a layout. First 


place, all the officers, the deck hands, 
and the cook slept in one bunkroom in 
a great pile of bunks, suitcases, pillows 
with overalls, 
comic books, oily blankets, newspapers, 
shaving oilskins, dirty 
orange peel, cigarette butts, coffee cups, 
underwear, rubber boots, foot powder, 
Western and cough 
syrup. And in order to get the most 
benefit out of all this, the system was 
to keep all the windows sealed tight and 
get an oil-soaked engineer and a couple 
of ripe deck hands in there, get the cook 
to fire up his pipe with some Plough 
Boy, turn the stove up high, and leave 


no pillowcases, shoes, 


cream, socks, 


razors, Stories, 


the whole thing to simmer for six hours 
at a time. 

I opened the door and went in the 
bunkroom. A slim, swarthy-looking bird 
with curly hair and a sheik mustache 
was lying on a bunk; he had his shirt 
off and his shoes off and his feet resting 
politely on the pillow of the next bunk. 

“They sent me over here to go pilot,” 
I said. “Where's the captain at?” 

“What a shame,” he answered. “Now 
we got to go to work again. My, it’s been 
peaceful here since Happy drownded.” 

“You the captain?” I asked. 

“I'm it,” he said. “Ain’t it the berries? 
What boat you come off?” 

“The Inland Coal,” 1 said. 

“Finding it kind of a shock so far, 
hey, buddy?” he said. He got up and 
stretched, and reached over and poked 
some old boy asleep in a bunk across 
from him and hollered, “Gas! Get outa 
there. Here’s the new pilot aboard and 
that’s his bunk from now on. Come on, 
Gas, you'll hafta double up with Na- 
tional.” 

This deck hand was in between the 
sheets in his work clothes—an old pair 
of greasy pants and a check wool shirt 
—and even had his shoes on. You can 
imagine what a deck hand’s shoes have 
to put up with in the way of oil, coal 
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Bridges across one of Chicago’s inland waterways are raised to allow towboat to pass through. 


dust, water, mud, grease, and paint in 
a six-hour watch, so you can picture the 
sheets easily enough. He rolled out and 
fell on another bunk about four feet 
away. 

“Where'd that guy get a name like 
‘Gas’?” I said. 

“Come on up to the pilothouse,” says 
the captain. “Why, 
comes from Edna Gas.” 

“What's Edna Gas?” 

“Why, man, it’s one of these here coal 
mines up river a ways. That's his home. 
His ole man is blacksmith at the mine.” 

We got up in the pilothouse. There 
was just barely room for the two of us, 
quite a change from the big roomy 
pilothouses I was used to, with benches, 
chairs, stoves, water coolers, and so on. 

“Hey, National,” the captain hollered, 
sliding the windows back. “Get up and 
turn that line loose. Come on, buddy, 
let’s go!” 


that’s because he 
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“Where'd he come from?” I asked. 

“National Consolidated, up. by Lock 
14.” 

“Why don’t 
dated, then?” 

“Sometimes we do.” He gave the en- 
gineer a backing bell, and the old 
Fairbanks-Morse shot a bushel basket 
of soot and rust out the stack, which 
was .right behind the pilothouse, and 
the boat commenced backing away from 
the bank into the stream. 

“Where we goin’?” I said. 

“We're goin’ over to the Dupont land- 
ing and pick up an empty and take off 
for Kingmont. You watch me make the 
pickup and this first lock and then you 
can take her.” 


vou call him Consoli 


We got across the river and there was 
a fleet of about ten or fifteen barges, 
empties and loads, and a big coalyard 
behind them. 


We came up on the barge fleet and 
the captain rang a slow bell and then 
a stopping bell and we drifted up easy 
to an empty barge. 

“What's name?” the 
asked me. 

“Bissell,” I said. 

“Okay, Beedle, now watch how. we 
face up to this here empty,” and he 
never called me anvthing else again as 
long as I knew him except when he 
wanted to borrow money, and then he 
used mv first name. 

The deck hand got up on the deck of 
the emptv and grabbed the face wires 
and dumped them in place on the tim- 
berheads. Another deck hand trotted 
out to the other end of the barge and 
turned it loose, and before we even had 
the wires tightened up the captain gave 
a full ahead bell and we bounced along- 
side a couple of empties, cleared them, 
and sailed off up the river. The whole 


your captain 
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thing didn’t take more than three or 
four minutes. 

“Do you make all your landings that 
fast?” I asked. 

“Beedle, we make ‘em as fast as we 
can, boy,” he said. 

“How much coal do we 
there?” 

“All we can tow,” he said. “We gave 
‘em 68,000 tons last month. Here, get 
the feel of this here thing,” and he got 
up off the pilot’s chair. “Set down, 
Beedle, and make yourself at home. I’m 
goin’ down and get me a slice of salami. 
Just hold her off this point easy and the 
lock is around the bend.” 

“If you say so,” I said. 

“Call me Duke,” and he climbed 
down the ladder to the deck. 

It was a dreary day for sure, with a 
greasy sky, and a yellowish foggy smoke 
hanging in the air, and the whole world 
looked sick and sad. The old barge in 
front of me was a cheerless, banged-up 
derelict, I was 900 miles from home and 
I was very lonesome. I couldn’t see my- 
self sleeping down there in that rat's 
nest, even to be a pilot. However, the 
sensation of being at last a pilot. even 
on this tin can, grew increasingly ple, s- 
ant. 

The door opened and National stuck 
his head in. “Say, Cap, you want some 
coffee?” 

That was the first time anybody ever 
called me Cap, and it sounded pretty 
fair after I had been crawling around 
on deck so long with my ears full of 
soft coal. 

“No, no more coffee now,” 
“Say, where’s that lock at?” 

“You'll see it in a minute. You can 
blow for it any time now.” 

Sure enough, out of the yellow winter 
fog I saw the lock and I found the 
whistle and blew a long and a short. 
Duke showed up with a pile of crackers 
with salami in between them. 

“Now, I'll take you in, Beedle. and 
show you how we do it over here. Want 
some salami?” He gave me a handful. 

Man, I never saw anything like the 
way we went into that lock. We slammed 
into her like a Chicago taxicab on Wa- 
bash Avenue about 5 p.m. And when 
they had raised the water and opened 
the upper gate we came charging out 
with the barge alongside, turned it loose. 
picked it up again on the fly, knocked 
some concrete off the lock wall with our 
stern, and away we flew like a wild 
mustang. 

“Peewee,” Duke shouted down to the 
deck, “bring up a couple more coffees.” 

So I took her again. This was the 
toughest, dreariest, most godforsaken- 
looking country I ever saw—the hills 


deliver 


I said. 


looked as though a battle had just been 
fought among the barren trees; they 
were desolate, dirty, scarred, and under 
the dull winter sky looked like there 
was not much hope left any place. 

It was just homesickness working on 
me, I suppose—there are some awful 
places along the drainage canal and in 
South Chicago, places that would give 
vou the blues even on a spring morning. 

Later on I got used to the burnt-over 
look to things, and it seemed natural 
and right to me that the world should 
consist of coal mines, coal trains, coal 
houses, coal taverns, coal trees, coal 
streets, coal children—coal everything. 

This was bad enough on this dismal 
afternoon, but night came, and I had 
some pot roast and apple pie in the 
gallev-messroom, a little hole aft of the 
engine room, and Duke said, “You lay 
down and T'll call you at midnight.” 

I lay down and tossed around for a 
couple of hours, dozed, woke up, heard 
shouts out on deck, dozed, woke. lis- 
tened to National snoring, finallv fell 
asleep. Seemed like about ten minutes 
later the deck hand came and woke me. 
“Hev, Cap.” he said. “Midnight.” 

The most dismal words in the world, 
the call for night watch. Getting up at 
midnight is bad enough if vou're just a 
deck hand with no responsibilities. but 
to stagger up to a strange pilothouse on 
a strange river—well, no. thanks. 

My first night watch was a hum- 
dinger. I bounced off the bank; I wound 
up in the trees and backed out. I 
couldn’t see and didn’t know what to 
look for anyway—the mountains tow- 
ered above me on both sides and cast 
shadows that looked like islands, and 
the lights from the coal mines we passed 
made it even worse. I crawled in and 
out of a couple of locks, making them 
the slow old way instead of Duke’s fly- 
ing switch stvle, and finally, running on 
a slow bell in an intermittent fog, ran 
mv barge head on into a riverside farm- 
vard and practically into the barn. 

I tooted the whistle for a deck hand 
and Peewee stuck his head in the door, 
eating a sandwich. 

“It's 3 a.m.,” I said, “and I've had 
enough of this. You get out on the head 
and Tl hunt up a tree and we'll tie her 
off.” 

“Oughta be easy to find a tree, Cap.” 
he said. “You found a good many al- 
ready tonight.” 

After that I stood a day watch until 
I found out what the river looked like. 
and in a couple of weeks I was running 
up through fog, smoke, and black night, 
hollering for more coffee, and paving 
no more attention to the river than High 
Street after midnight back home. 


Oh, we had some _hair-raisers—it 
wouldn’t be towboating otherwise. One 
night I was shoving my empty out of 
Lock 15 and I turned the boat loose and 
rang a backing bell to get behind the 
barge so I could face up to shove again. 
When I rang the come-ahead bell I got 
no answer and kept right on going back. 
I rang some more bells but nothing hap- 
pened and then I opened the door and 
looked back to see how hard we would 
hit the lock gates. 

The engineer had run out of com- 
pressed air to start the Diesel engine 
and was so mad he was picking Stillson 
wrenches off the wall and bouncing 
them off the deck plates. I never heard 
such a noise. That man went clear off 
his nut he was so mad. 

He finally built up some air and we 
got the engines started again. 

After we got hooked up I told Na- 
tional to ask the engineer to come up 
to the pilothouse. He showed up after 
a while eating a fried-egg sandwich. 

“You got kind of a hot temper, ain’t 
you?” IT said. 

“Well. look here,” he said. “I see 
those indicator lights and I hear those 
bells a-ringin’ and I know sure I'm all 
out of air and nothin’ to do. Still you 
kep’ a-ringin’ them bells. Cap, that just 
made me so dang mad I had to do 
somethin’, and I started with that ole 
48-inch Stillson wrench and I pulled her 
off the wall and slammed her on the 
deck. Then I slammed the rest of them 
and I felt some better.” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s a lucky thing 
there’s a film of ice up here above the 
lock. While you were down there slam- 
min’ wrenches on the deck, our barge 
ran out and stuck in the ice; otherwise 
she would of gone over the dam.” 

“How about an egg sandwidge?” he 
said. 

“Okay, thanks,” I said. “But don’t put 
salt on it.” And he ducked out into the 
bitter cold again and fried me up an 
egg sandwich and we were the best of 
friends. 

A couple of nights later he and the 
deck hand on watch fell asleep on the 
galley table. and if 1 hadn't jumped out 
of the pilothouse and gone down and 
yanked them off onto the floor, we 
would have taken the lock and all right 
on down to Pittsburgh. 

When we got back down to Morgan- 
town that trip, the cook went up the 
bank and back to home and mother, and 
then we lived on cheese and crackers 
for a couple of days until the shore boss 
sent us a new cook. 

This old man was all in from forty- 
five vears in the mines and thought he 
would make a good steamboat cook. He 
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couldn’t cook anything but fried eggs 
and pork chops, and used the same 
dishwater for breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner until it looked like the Chicago 
drainage canal, so Duke fired him. 

The next cook was out of the mines 
but he was so dumb they couldn’t make 
a miner out of him, so he came aboard 
and all he could do was roast. We had 
roast this and roast that and roast every- 
thing but roast eggs. 

“Listen, Roast,” I said one morning 
when he was sitting on the floor of the 
pilothouse carving his fingernails with 
the paring knife, “why don’t you just 
get down there and make a couple of 
pies for dinner? Them canned peaches 
are getting terrible tiresome.” 

“Cap, if I could cook a pie. what 
would I be doin’ on this here boat? I 
could easier be boss of the Arkwright 
mine than I could make a pie.” 

The winter slowly dragged away, and 
we had a succession of cooks, and it 
rained, snowed, froze in, 
thawed, fogged up; and where the sun 
had gone to, nobody seemed to be able 
to savy, but I sear I never saw it for 
four months at least-there were mostly 
poor people around here that couldn’t 
afford to pay for it, I guess. 


sleeted, 


When spring came we opened the 
bunkroom door a little bit and let some 
of the fumes escape, tossed some odd 
shoes in the river, and we were even 
going to air out the blankets but Duke 
thought that would fade them. The 
smoke and fog cleared up for a while, 
and the sun came out, and I began to 
get a look at the country, and it was 
really something to look at. There were 
trees in bloom in the hills, and moun- 
tain laurel with big blossoms on it like 
I'd never seen before, and the meadows 
were the greenest green, and the air all 
through the valley commenced to smell 
of leaves and Howers instead of smoke. 

For some reason or other we began 
to run short of coffee cups about this 
time, just normal breakage I suppose, 
and Duke kept forgetting to order them 
until we were down to two cups for the 
whole crew. 

One afternoon I had just gone on 
watch and was bringing two loads into 
Lock 14 at Lowesville, West Virginia, 
and having my coffee out of a jelly 
glass. Duke came into the pilothouse 
and had on a clean uniform and his 
good hat. 

“T'll get off here and ketch the bus 
and go to Morgantown and get us some 
coffee cups,” he said, stroking his mus- 
tache with the back of his forefinger. 
“Then I'll meet you at the landing when 
you get there.” 
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That was about 1 p.m. on a Monday 
and the sun was shining and I felt 
pretty good. I was full of roast and 
pudding, and the rest of the world was 
grubbing away in factories or shooting 
each other up, and here I was in a little 
glass box with nothing to do but steer 
this cute little boat up and down the 
river and get paid for it. For me to be 
drawing wages for piloting a towboat, 
why that’s just like paying a kid to 
watch the circus. 

This time wasn’t so enjoyable though. 
I got down to Morgantown about 8 p.m. 
and spotted the two loads of coal at the 
Dupont landing. We had orders to take 
an emptv down river to Rosedale mine 
and bring back a load. I picked up the 
empty and went on down to the landing 
to get Duke. 

No Duke. 

So I went on down to Rosedale and 
brought up a loud and spotted it at the 
Dupont landing and it was now mid- 
night and no Duke. I picked up two 
empties and headed off up the river and 
I ran all night, thinking Duke would be 
at some landing up the river but he 
wasn’t, and I ran all the next day. By 
nightfall I had. been in the pilothouse 
thirty-two hours with no relief and I 
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Richard Bissell is 35, married, has 
three children, and is superintendent of 
a garment factory at Dubuque, lowa. 
“I went to Dubuque High School,” he 
told us, “Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 
1936. My field was archaeology and 
anthropology plus three years of Rus- 
sian language. 

“In 1942 1 commenced work on the 
towboats on the Illinois River and in 
the next few years worked on the Illi- 
nois, Upper Mississippi, and Lower Mis- 
sissippi as deckhand. 

“I was then promoted to mate and 
served on the Tennessee River and on 
the Illinois River, as well as more time 
on the Upper Mississippi River. 

“Finally, as described in “The Coal 
Queen, I went to the Monongahela 
River as pilot. 

“I hold Mates License, Unlimited 
Tonnage, on the Mississippi and Tribu- 
taries—and was granted Pilots License, 
Unlimited Tonnage on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi and the Upper Monongahela. 

“My interests are chiefly concerned 
with the river, especially the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. We have a houseboat and 
spend many happy hours absorbing the 
atmosphere of the river. I usually man- 
age to get in a trip or two each year 
from Dubuque to St. Paul on the tow- 
boats, also. 

“My other hobbies are painting and 
antique automobiles. We have about a 


dozen antique cars in our local club.” 
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was feeling pretty sleepy and not so 
gay as on the previous afternoon. I 
should have tied the boat up but I had 
to cover up for Duke so the company 
wouldn’t know he was uptown—he 
would have done the same for me. 

I got National or Gas to stay with 
me in the pilothouse and let them steer 
in the straight stretches and I would 
take a quick nap on the floor. I was 


’ seeing things that weren't there by the 


time it got dark. 

I had been exactly forty-one hours on 
watch in the pilothouse when we finally 
picked Duke up at Lock 15. He came 
up in the pilothouse as fresh as a daisy. 

“Okay, kid,” he said, “I'll take her. 
You ain't tired, are you, Beedle?” 

“No,” I said. “I’m just gettin’ warmed 
up to it.” 

“You tell em, Beedle.” 

“You get them coffee cups?” I asked. 

“Oh, I'll get them tomorrow,” he said. 
“I forgot all about them blame coffee 
cups.” 

This was about the end of West Vir- 
ginia and me, although I didn’t know 
it at the time. A week later I was on the 
two-car steam train headed for Con- 
nellsville, Pa., to pick up the night train 
for Chicago—they had transferred me 
again, back to the canal, just in time for 
the hot weather. 

The train followed right along the 
river bank, and pretty soon I saw the 
boat coming up from Rosedale with a 
load, with that old stack kind of pushed 
back and a cloud of blue exhaust trail- 
ing behind, and as we passed abreast of 
her I saw Duke up in the glass box, and 
National out coiling down a line on the 
barge, and Roast was lying down on the 
deck sound asleep. I wanted to holler 
at Duke and say, “So long, Duke, meet 
me up at the Imperial,” and “So long, 
Roast, don’t forget them canned peach- 
es,” and I wanted to tell the guy sitting 
beside me here in the train, “That's 
Duke Harmison up in the pilothouse, 
he’s the Captain. And that’s the cook 
asleep there. He’s a no good bum. They 
must have about 800 tons in that barge 
—looks like Rosedale coal. That deck 
hand’s name is Wilfred Adams but we 
call him National. And I'm the pilot.” 

Then in a second we had passed 
them, and they faded in the distance. 
and that was the end of me and the 
towboat Coal Queen and the Monon- 
gahela River, Duke Harmison, and the 
coal mines. 

“See that old boat?” said the fellow 
in overalls beside me on the green plush. 
“Ain't it a miracle what some fools will 
do to earn a living? Can you imagine 
living on a thing like that?” 

“Yeh,” I said, “I can imagine it.” 





. Columbus (Fredric March) asks aid of King Ferdinand (Francis Lis- 
au ond Isabella (Florence Eldridge). Under influence of de Bobadilla 
(Francis Sullivan), a conniving courtier, King di Cc 





2. Queen, however, sets up a royal commis- 
sion to consider project. Members listen to 
Columbus, deliberate more than three years. 
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3. New route would ruin de Bobadilla’s invest- 
ments, so he encourages romance between his 
cousin Beatriz (Linden Travers) and Columbus. 


4. Trouble dogs Columbus. After he gains expedition 
he faces discontented, superstitious crew, is forced 
to deal with mutiny, finally puts down uprising. 


‘5. On Oct. 12 ae Christopher Columbus 


on island, claims it for Spain. - aA 3 
Using the almost limitless resources of technicolor and 


the art of the motion picture camera, J. Arthur Rank 
has recreated the story of Columbus and dressed it in 
all the glittering pomp and pageantry of the fifteenth 
century Spanish court. Directed by David MacDonald, 
this British film tells the story of the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea with a painstaking attention to historic de- 
tail, though some liberties may have been taken with 
the romance. We see Columbus as a man obsessed by 
a single idea, unwilling to make even the slightest com- 
promise. Most absorbing are the sequences on board 
ship, in which Columbus deals craftily with a rebellious, 
6. Colntius ened 8 ehenie ta frightened crew. Most lavish are the scenes at the 
colonies, shipped to Spain in chains. Spanish court. 





TheFleliress 


Based on Ruth and Augustus Goetz’ stage play, which 
in turn was suggested by Henry James’ novel, Washing- 
ton Square, The Heiress tells the story of a prominent 
physician living with a ghostly memory of his deceased 
wife. He cannot understand why his shy, plain daughter 
lacks her beautiful mother’s social graces. When the 
daughter falls in love with a dashing, penniless voung , 7 
man, the doctor decides the suitor is interested only in ~ - i : 
his daughter's inheritance. This leads to cruelty, hatred, 1. At dinner in his home, Dr. Sloper (Sir Ralph Richardson) 
and tragedy. Directed by Wiliam Wyler with superb suspects Morris (Montgomery Clift) is interested only in money 
artistry, this Paramount picture is a moving production. that daughter Catherine (Olivia de Havilland) will inherit. 
Most effective is the scene in which the jilted daughter, 
heart-broken, waits futilely for the suitor to return to 
elope with her. 





2. Despised by father, Catherine disinher- 
its herself, plans to elope, waits vainly 
for Morris with Aunt (Miriam Hopkins). 


3. Father learns from Catherine she has been jilted, is ac- 
cused of robbing her of happiness. She wants him to disin- 
herit her; he refuses. Father dies. She is left all alone. 


4. Five years later Morris returns from California. He 
glibly pleads love. Catherine, now rich, agrees to marry. 


She suggests they go through with old elopement plans. 5. Morris returns with carriage. She bolts door. 


While he knocks frantically she walks upstairs. 





The 
Lighthouse 
Keepers 


By Paul Cloquemin 


Adapted by Max Wylie 


Setrinc: The living quarters of the 
Maudit Lighthouse 6 miles off the 
west coast of Brittany. The room is 
circular and is located just below the 
lantern floor of the lighthouse. It is 
150 feet above the sea. It is roughly 
furnished. The walls are hung with 
rope coils, life preservers, signal flags, 
and lanterns. On stage are two couches, 
two chairs, a small oil stove, and a 
stool. Stage right is a control box .. . 
the electric switches for turning on 
and off the mechanism by which the 
light is revolved. The light itself burns 
oil, but its revolutions are driven by 
electric motors, and its flame is ig- 
nited by electric spark. It is late after- 
noon in March. 

Cast: Brehan, aged fifty-five, the 
keeper. Yvon, aged twenty-five, his son 
and his assistant. 

Sounp: Off mike, sound of high 
wind, muffled, as if being heard from 
inside . . . door opens . . . wind comes 
up strong... door slams hard and 


the wind goes down again as before. 

BREHAN: Well, Yvon, you all finished 
down below? 

Yvon: Yes, all finished. I filled both 
the reservoirs. Pumped 500 gallons into 
the reserve tank, too. 

BrEHAN: You were quick. You must 
have hurried a bit. 

Yvon: I wanted to get through. 

BreHaN: You never get through 
work on a lighthouse. 

Yvon: I don’t mind working around 
the tanks or even around the lenses . . . 
but, Mon Dieu, going from one place 
to another I could hardly get up the 
staircase. It’s 200 steps, vou know. 


The Lighthouse Keepers, adapted by 
Max Wylie and presented by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., on the WORK- 
SHOP Series, 1938. Copyright 1938 by Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Inc, No part 
of The Lighthouse Keepers may be re- 
printed or performed in any manner with- 
out the written permission of the copyright 


owner, 


A spine-chilling play of suspense 


Sal cane 


Illustrations by Francis Danovich 
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Brenan: Two hundred and six, mon 
fils. I've only kept this light for 20 
years. You ought to be glad they didn't 
build the thing any higher. 

Yvon: One hundred and fifty feet in 
the air is high enough for me. The 
wind outside is so strong it nearly blew 
me off the outside stairs. 

BREHAN: That's nothing. Nowadays 
it isn’t so bad keeping a light. 
Nowadays electricity does most of the 
work. When I first came out here I 
had to pump the oil up here with a 
hand pump. 

Yvon: There’s still plenty of work all 
the same. 

BreHAN: There’s enough. But it’s 
easier. I've trimmed all the wicks and 
polished the reflectors, and all I have 
to do is push the electric button... 
Pee 

Sounp: Electric motor hum . . . me- 
tallic grind of turntable as light re- 
volves. 

BrEHAN: She’s on. One little click 
of a switch and every wick burning 
and the whole mechanism running 
easy as a clock. 

Yvon: Yes, it’s simple. But it takes 
a lot of tending . . . Isn't it too early 
to put the light on? 

Brenan: Yes. I was just giving it a 
test. That new bearing. I always give 
her a test half an hour before lighting 
time . . . if there’s been any change 


in the equipment. I'll turn it off now. 


Sounb: Switch clicks motor out. 

Brenan: You can never take a chance 

. not when other people depend on 
you. 

Yvon: What's that? Oh, ves, I sup- 
pose so. 

Sounp: Wind up slightly . . 
down. 

BREHAN: What a night. And more 
wind to come, too, if I know anything. 

Yvon: You're right. It'll probably be 
a long night. (Yawns) I'm tired. I'm 
awfully tired. 

Brenan: Already? But we haven't 
been out here more than six hours. . . . 
But then ... . a whole month ashore 

. it goes by in a hurry. Makes one 
a little soft, too, n’est-se pas? 

Yvon (Not hearing): What? What 
did you say? 

Brenan: I say life ashore . . . well, 
one has a good time, and the hard 
thing about coming back to the Mandit 
is getting used to seeing no one. be- 
ing alone, climbing stairs, and being 
alone, absolutely alone. 

Yvon: Yes, that’s it. We're so ter- 
ribly alone. Cut off from civilization 
by six miles of open sea. It we only 
had a telephone even, or. . . 

Sounp: Wind up with sudden vio- 
lence, obliterating last line of Yvon's 
... wind down. 


. then 
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BREHAN: Listen to that. Screaming 
like a woman. Sometimes it sounds al- 
most musical, too. Have you noticed 
that? 

Yvon: Musical. I'd give it another 
word, I don’t like it. 

BREHAN: Well, one has to call it 
something. One . . . one has to talk. 
Sometimes when there isn’t anything 
to do, I talk to the sea gulls, or I talk 
to the water. One must talk. In a 
lighthouse one talks to oneself or to 
the rope on the flagstaff. or maybe to 
the barometer. But that’s all right . . . 
You are beginning to do it. It makes 
the loneliness it makes it 
lonely. 

Yvon: I don’t talk to myself. 

Brenan: Of course vou do. I hear 
your conversation . . . the pictures in 
your head that come out in words. . 

Yvon (Grudging): Well, maybe... 
but it’s silly . . . like women in an old 
ladies’ home somewhere. 

Brenan: It isn’t silly. You mustn’t 
think about it as silly. 

Sounp: Wind up . . . short scream- 
ing gust . . . then down as before. 

Brenan: High wind and heavy rain. 

Yvon: It’s getting worse . . . seems 
to emphasize the loneliness. 

Brenan: That’s because vou’ve just 
been ashore. By and by vour philoso- 
phies will grow to accommodate these 
little . . . these phases. 

Yvon: I. . . I suppose thev will. 
But it’s so wild, it’s so uglv here. 
Mandit is on a cruel crag all right. 

Brenan: Of course it’s a cruel crag. 
That’s why there’s a light on it. 

Yvon: And that’s why we're on it. 

Brenan: Well. mavbe. Maudit is on 
the wildest piece of rock on the coast of 
Brittany. That’s what one of the in- 
snectors told me. and when those fel- 
lows sav wild. they mean it. 

Sounp: Wind up and down sud- 
denly. 

Brenan: More wind. ... (Pause) 

Yvon: Father... 

Brenan: H’m? 

Yvon: Father, vou said it took about 
five vears to be a good lighthouse 
keeper. I. . . I suppose that in five 
years you see about evervthing that 
conld possibly happen in a place like 
this. 

Brenan: Oui. TI have seen it. I've 
seen it all. 

Yvon: Everything? 

Brenan: Evervthing but the light- 
house topple into the sea. I've seen 
wrecks and drownings and men swim- 
ming in the surf. I've seen the lights 
fail: seen a time when I had to burn 
blankets and mattresses soaked in oil. 
Yes, I've seen a good deal, mon enfant. 

Yvon: Have you ever been in a 
lighthouse when your partner... 


less 
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when your assistant keeper . . . when 
he ...I mean... 

Brenan: When he what? 

Yvon: When he died? 

BreHan: Yvon. Don't say 
thing. 

Yvon: I. . . I didn’t mean anything 
by it. I just wondered if 

Brenan: That's a frightful thing to 
think. To die without a priest. It’s un- 
thinkable. That's no way for poor 
Christians to go (rebuke), and it is 
not anything to be talking about either. 

Yvon: Well, I. . . I just said it. It 
just seemed to ... sort of . . . occur 
to me. 

Brenan: Non, non, mon fils. Don’t 
ever say such a thing. Those things 
don’t happen. God knows we are here 
to protect others. Surely we can expect 
that much protection in return. 

Yvon: Yes ... I hope... I mean 
(voice down . . . significant) . . . But 
wouldn’t it be a dreadful thing? 

BreHan (Impatiently): What's the 
matter with you anyhow? I haven't 
seen you like this since we lost 
Pierre. . . . 

Yvon: It doesn’t seem like three 
years. If only he could have lived. 

Brenan: Yes. If only. That’s the way 
with life. Things happen that hurt us, 
and the rest of us sit around and say, 
if only they hadn’t happened. But they 
do happen. . . . 

Yvon: Mother could never console 
herself over the loss of Pierre. Just the 
other day I found her rereading the 
letter she got from the master of 
Pierre's ship. 

Brenan: Yes, that letter. I practi- 
cally know it by heart. It went like 
this: “During a severe southeast blow 
I ordered a change in our course and 
a reefing of the fore-tops’). Your son 
was the first to spring into the rig- 
ging. Halfway up the ratlines his foot 
slipped, and he fell, immediately dis- 
appearing in the sea.” 

Yvon: Oh, well, maybe my lot would 
have been no better. Even so, 
Pierre’s life was a free life . . . a life 
packed with excitement, with limitless 
horizons, bright days, and sudden dan- 
gers. Nothing like it is here . . . all 
caged up in a stone tower. 

Brenan: Danger, mon fils, is possi- 
bly a good thing. But duty . . . duty 
is the finest thing in the world. Don’t 
ever forget that. 

Yvon: All the same, it’s hard to be 
locked up this way. (sharply) A man’s 
nerves aren’t supposed to stand any- 
thing like this. 

Brenan: Nonsense. For 30 days out 
here we can be proud of ourselves . . . 
what we do for commerce, what we do 
for France . . . and what we are mak- 
ing out of ourselves. 


such a 
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Yvon: I've felt that sense of pride 
. many times. But since our return 
to duty this time I don’t know 
what's happened to me. (In and out of 
mike as if Yvon were moving about) 

Brenan: That’s nothing. Ca passe. 
It will go away soon. 

Yvon: Yes, it will pass. Maybe to- 
morrow, maybe next week, 
Sounpb: Wind up strong 

then take down. 

Yvon: Blowing harder than ever. 
It’s going to get real ugly. 

Brenan: It has to be ugly some 
nights. 

Yvon: Why does it? 

Brenan: So we'll know how beauti- 
ful it is other nights. 

Yvon: I can’t accept that. It’s too 
grim to suit me. 

BreHAN: Some day you'll accept it 
and be more of a man for doing so. 

Yvon: That’s only an opinion. 

Brenan: Everything is only an opin- 
ion . . . or state of mind. 

Yvon: No. Some things are actual. 

BreHAN: Perhaps. 

Sounp: Off mike . . 
sea gulls. 

BREHAN: Listen to those sea gulls. 
What a racket they make. 

Yvon: Yes. They feel the bad weather 
coming. 

Brenan: Don’t worry about the 
weather. And do stop walking around 
so. Take it: easy. Take it easv. 

Yvon: I can’t. I have to keep mov- 
ing around like this. 

BreHAN: It’s from being ashore .. . 
all those acres of open country. You 
got a little case of nerves . a crazy 
sort of thing for a lighthouse keeper. 

Yvon: But I can’t help it, I tell vou. 
I’m all on edge. 

Brenan: Mavbe I could guess vour 
trouble. 

Yvon: I doubt it. 

Brenan: You don’t think so? Well 
how does this sound . . . Maybe vou’re 
in love with Marie? 

Yvon: Yes. How did you know that? 
Marie and I are eoing to get married. 
Did she say anvthing? 

Brenan (Laughs): Pardieu. Of 
course not. You told me vourself .. . 
with evervthing vou didn’t sav. I am 
very glad, mon fils. A splendid girl 
she is, and a wise girl, too. 

Yvon: Wise? 

Brenan: Wise to marry a 
house keeper. She'll alwavs 
where you are nights. (Laughs) 

Yvon: Don't joke about it, father. 
We are very, very much in love. 

Brenan: [I'm not joking, mon petit. 
I congratulate you. I am very happy. 
Let me give you a kiss (kisses him 
twice). There now, good luck and 
God bless you. 


eee 


. shrill crying of 


light- 
know 


Yvon: Thank you, father. 

BreHan (Pleased): Ah, yes. A fine 
thing to have an honest wife. I hope 
you will have some strong sons, too. 
Some day he will come out here and 
keep the Maudit light like his fathers 
and grandfather, eh, Yvon? (Laughs) 

Sounp: Sea gulls cry... and fly 
against glass of light tower, striking it 
with beaks. 

Brenan: Listen to those gulls again. 
If they don’t stop banging into the 
glass, they'll break right through it. It 
wouldn't be the first time. It’s probably 
so thick outside, they don’t know where 
they're going. (Going off) Guess I'll 
take a little look around outside my- 
self. 

Yvon: Father. 

BrEHAN (Off mike): What is it? 

Yvon: I wish you'd... 

Brenan (Off): What did you say? 

Yvon: I said I wished . . . nothing 

. never mind. 

Brenan: Well, I'll be back in a jiffy. 
Au ‘voir. 

Sounp: Door open... powerful wind 
up strong . take down as 
slams 

Yvon (Shouts after): Father, father. 
Don’t leave me alone in here. Father! 
Oh, my God, what has gone wrong 


door 


with me. My head is whirling around 
like a wheel. (Breaks off and begins 
to sob . . . chokes this off) Come out 
of this, Yvon. Get hold of vourself. 
He'll be coming back any minute. 

Sounp: Doorknob rattles, and door 
opens as if with difficulty . wind up 
strong and door forced shut against 
wind . wind down. 

Brenan: Mon Dieu. What horrible 
weather. I’m soaked wet, It’s been four 
years since we had a blow like this. 
Good thing we're on a pile of rocks. 
(Off) Guess I'll get out of these oil- 
skins . .. and maybe polish up a couple 
of lanterns. 


Sounp: Rasp of heavy oilskin mate- 
rial as he climbs out of coat. 

Brenan (Off): I'll begin with this 
one, I guess. It seems to need it most. 

Sounp: Sound of lantern being 
moved off hook, its bail banging 
against the chimney then sound 
of chimney being lifted by lever . 
removal of chimney then sound 
of polishing the glass with paper . . 
real kerosene lantern necessary for 
this effect. 

BreHAN (Continuing .. . not quite 
so far off mike . . . lighter vein): No, 
it’s not so bad, really, Yvon. Makes 
me proud too, in weather like this . . . 
to think that but for you and me... 
nobody would be safe on the coast of 
Brittany. (Sounds of polishing continue 
and tinkle of lantern and occasional 
banging of handle) And the worse the 
night, the more important we are. 
Maudit will be there. Maudit will al- 
ways be there, shooting her long beam 
for fourteen miles into the darkness. 
Duty, mon fils. Duty, the first thing 
and the last thing in every man’s life, 
n’est-se pas? 

Yvon (Not hearing): I suppose so. 
( Pause) 

Sounb: Polishing sounds continue 
quietly . . . no talk for five seconds 

Yvon: Father, what are you doing 
anyhow? 

Brenan: What am I doing? Why, 
you can see for yourself. I'm just 
polishing these lanterns. A good sailor 
is always polishing something. 

Yvon: I wish you'd leave it alone. 

BREHAN: What do you mean? What 
for? 

Yvon: I don’t want to see it. It 
shines so much it hurts my eyes. It 
seems to be burning a hole into me. 

Brenan: What the devil you 
talking about? 

Yvon (Voice rising . and bring 
Brehan into same perspective as if 
they were standing together): Gimme 
that lantern, I tell you. 

BreHAN (Surprised and annoyed): 
Pardieu! What are vou trving to do? 
Qu’avez-vous? 

Yvon: Give it to me, I tell you! 

Sounp: Lantern snatched from 
Brehan bail hanging against 
chimney . . . lantern flung . . . and it 
crashes, the chimney splintering 
off mike. 

Yvon: There... 
others alone, too! 

Brenan: You fool! What's the mat- 
ter with you? Have you gone out of 
your head? 

Yvon (Frightened at the absurdity 
of his own act): I. . . I don’t know. 
I don’t know. I just couldn’t stand . . . 
oh, I’m so terribly afraid of something 


are 


now leave the 
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.. I can’t tell... 

BreHan = (Scornful 
Afraid! 

Yvon (Almost going to pieces): 'm 
afraid. I’m afraid. Something is stifling 
me. I can’t stand being alone this way 
any more. I've had three years of it. 
I won't stand any more of it. I’ve got 
to get ashore, I tell you. I've got to 
get ashore right away! 

BREHAN (Trying to comprehend . . . 
easier): Yvon, please try to be sensi- 
ble. You're tired. You're letting this 
thing excite you. It’s nerves. We all 
get them now and then. Tell you what, 
I'll take the first watch tonight. A good 
sleep will set you up. 

Yvon: Sleep! If I could only sleep. 
If I could sleep and then wake up 
and see it was all just a dream I was 
having. ... 

BreHAN: Don’t talk that way, mon 
petit. Of you'll be able to 
sleep. You can’t afford to carry on like 
this, Yvon. Supposing we both went 
to pieces like this and a ship broke up 
on the rocks below. No, no, Yvon. We 
can’t afford to have these these 
They lead to negligence. I 
know. I’ve seen it. 

Yvon (Faint): IT know I'm 
I should control myself no matter 
what. I think I'll go out on the tower 
step. Maybe if I get a little air 

Brenan: Good. That’s more like it. 
Hang on to the rail now. The 

. it’s hurricane velocity by now. 

Yvon (Going off): Yes. I will. Tl 
hang on. 

Sounn: Door opens . . . sudden wind 
squall . door closes against wind 

. wind screams and fades down as 
door shuts 

Brenan: Poor boy, poor boy. Now 
I'll have to get a 
up this mess. 

Sounp: Sound of broom sweeping up 


and angry): 


course 


excesses. 


sorry. 


wind 


broom and sweep 


glass. During next monologue, speech 
is broken up by sound of sweeping, 
banging of dustpan, picking up lantern, 


and occasional grunts, as if Brehan 
were leaning over from time to time 
and picking up things. 

Brenan: What a thing for him to 
do. And him three vears with the light. 
Three for him. But twenty vears for 
me. Twenty years. I'm almost an old 
man now ... old Brehan. (Chuckles) 
Just an old man who talks to himself 
when he’s alone. Well, old folks can 
talk to themselves if they want to. It’s 
better than not talking at all. 

Sounp: Off-mike shout, barely audi- 
ble. 

Brenan: Eh? What was that? 

Sounp: Wind un slightly 

Brenan: | thought thet was some- 
body calling. I guess old Brehan is be- 
ginning to stoop a little in his mind 
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About the play... 


@ The shivery, the macabre, the hor- 
rible, are a part of the literature of 
every language, and The Lighthouse 
Keepers is a modern French classic in 
this style. It is one of the best in the 
library of horror plays of the Grand 
Guignol Theatre in Paris. Famous 
throughout the world for its presenta- 
tions, the Grand Guignol has an exten- 
sive repertory of short thrillers. 

The Lighthouse Keepers is unusual 
in another respect. With only two char- 
acters, the play would seem to have 
every opportunity to fall flat before its 
dramatie finish. However, the three 
basic elements of the short thriller— 
pacing, suspense, and atmosphere—are 
so completely integrated that the tension 
at the close of the play becomes almost 
unbearable. 





as well as his back. 
that don’t happen. . . 

Sounp: Of-mike shout, more audi- 
ble 

BreHan: No. That was a shout. Am 
I getting the creeps like Yvon? Mon 
Dieu! (Going off) What could that 
have heen? 

Sovnp: Door opens, wind up 

Brenan (Shouting over noise of 
wind): Yvon! Yvon! Are vou calling? 
(Voice down) Oh, here vou are. I 
thought T heard vou shouting. Come in 
out of the wet. 

Yvon: Yes, I shouted. I guess I did, 
anvhow. I don’t know whv. I don’t 
seem to be... Oh... 

Sounn: Door closes . 
again 

BreHAN: Well, never mind that now. 
Here, come inside and take off vour 
oilskin, 

Sornp: Rasp of heavy material of 
oilsk'n as it is removed 

Brenan: Why, vou’re trembling all 
over. 

Yvon: Am I? T feel so hot. I feel 
as if IT was going to fall down. 

Brevan: Mavbe vou’ve caught vour- 
self a cold since we came out. 

Yvon: Perhaps. I feel burning up 

. as if mv lungs were on fire. Every 
breath . . . T need a drink of water, 
father, I’m terribly thirsty. 

Brenan: Let me feel vour head. 
(Pause) Hum, I thought so. Got a bit 
of fever. No, vou’d better leave water 
alone. It'll just raise vour temperature. 

Yvon: But I'm dving with thirst, I 
tell vou. Give me some water. Just a 
little water. 

Brenan: No. 

Yvon: Please do. I beg you. Only 
the littlest bit. 

Brenan: Don’t be a fool. 

Yvon: I'm sorry. I’m afraid... I'm 


Hearing things 


. wind down 
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afraid there’s something awful the matter 
with me. I. . . I'm not at all myself. 
I feel as if I were someone else, some- 
one I didn’t know. Some force seems 
to be moving my arms and legs, and 
I can hardly hear what I'm saying. . . . 
Please, please let me have just a bit 
of water. I feel I'll faint. 

Brenan: All right, then. Just a little, 
and drink it very slowly. Just sip it. 

Sounp: Water poured out of pitcher 

Brenan: Here. 

Yvon: Oh, thank you ..1...1 

. (Sudden alarm) Father. father. . . . 

BreEHAN: Comment? 

Yvon: What can it be? I'm so thirsty, 
but I... I can’t drink. The sight of it, 
of the water in this cannister . . . hor- 
rifies me. 

Brenan: Better leave it alone then. 
It’s fever. You'll be able to drink it 
later on. 

Yvon: Yes, perhaps. Later on! But 
the sight of it makes me sick. Take it 
away. 

BREHAN Here, 
Yvon, come over on the couch and lie 
down awhile. And let me cover you up. 

Yvon: No, I don’t want to be cov- 
ered. I'm too hot. 

Brenan: You do what I sav. There 
now. That’s better. 
Why are you stzring at me so 

Yvon: Listen, father . . . I have to 
tell you something . . . I can’t keep it 
to myself. 

Brenan: You tell me. Tell 
father, mon enfant. What is it? 

Yvon: It’s about what we... 


That’s vour fever. . . 


(Pause) Yvon. 


? 


your 


what 
| ete 

Brenan: Go on. Don’t be afraid to 
tell me. 

Yvon: The other day... 
Cousin Santec’s . . . 

Brenan: Yes, at Cousin Santec’s. I 
remember. What about it? 

Yvon: Santec’s dog... 
hunter 

Brenan: Yes, I know. A fine animal. 
It was too bad thev had to kill him. 

Yvon (Starts): Had to kill. So... 
thev did have to ki!! him. Had to kill 
him because he was mad! 

Brenan: But that was no fault of 
Santec’s. He was always very kind to 
him. 

Yvon (Earnest voice down): 
Father, that dee . . . that dog bit me. 
That’s what’s the matter. (Voice _ris- 
ing) That's whv I'm dving with thirst. 
That’s why mv had is whirling. I'm 
med. lm mad! I'm trrning into a mad 
dog like the hunter! (Sobs) 

Brenan (Terrified and incredulous): 
Lie down. Lie down. It can’t be... 
mon fils . . . it’s impossible! 

Yvon (Voice dead): It has already 
happened. Remember Guirec, the 
butcher? When he died? He had this 


over at 


that big 
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fever and a thirst he couldn’t bear. He 
couldn’t drink either . . . not a drop. 
(Voice beginning to rise) I was there. 
I saw him. That means it means 
that it’s all over . . . when you can’t 
drink. I'm mad. I feel the madness 
growing in my mouth . . . my eyes star- 
ing... (Voice up suddenly) T'm going 
to die like Guirec howling and 
snarling like a mad dog. (Sobs) 

BreEHAN: No, no, for God’s sake. 

Yvon: Yes, I am. It can’t be any- 
thing else. It’s been coming on for two 
days. I’ve terrified to say 
anything. . . . 

BreHaNn: Yvon, Yvon, mon petit. 

Yvon: Oh, father, I can’t die like 
this. Not alone. Not here. I've got to 
get ashore. (Screams) I tell you I’ve 
got to get ashore! 

Brenan: Yes, ves! I'll save vou. 

Yvon: Oh, I want to live! More than 
anything! I must live! I've got to live! 

Brenan: Yes ves, Yvon! You're go- 
ing to live. You'll be all right. This 
will pass. It’s . . . it’s your fever. 

Yvon: Do vou think so? 

Brenan: Yes, ves, I think so. Mon 
Dieu. Of course I think so. 

Yvon (Voice down): Father, what 
would it be like? . . . What would vou 
do (quick) if I did die? Would you 
throw me into the sea? 

Brenan (Startled): Yvon, you 
mustn't say that. It isn’t true. It isn’t 
going to be true.... You... 

Yvon (Breaking in 
why I ran out on the step. 
That’s why vou heard me screaming! 
I... I wanted to throw myself into the 
sea. I wanted to so you wouldn't have 
to. 

BREHAN: My God, my God! Yvon. 
Have pity. You can’t know what you're 
saving. 

Yvon (Dead voice): 
I'm saying. 

BreHaNn: Yvon, I'll take care of you. 
I promise. (Idea suddenly) YN 
launch the dory and row ashore 
come back here with a doctor! 

Yvon: You know you can't do that. 
: You can’t six miles in this 
weather. You could never get the boat 
in the water! 

Brenan (Going off mike): All the 
same I’m going. It’s the onlv thing 

Yvon: No, no, no! Don’t do that! 
You'll never back! Don’t leave 
me alone. 

Brenan (Coming back in slow): 
All right, I'll stav with vou then. (Try- 
ing to be soothing) Yvon, sovez tran- 
quille. You must be quiet now. (Going 
off mike again) I just want you to be 
calm... just calm for a little while... 
while I. . . I know what I will do... . 

Sounp: Short pause here .. . two 
seconds . . . then sound of rope being 


been too 


That's 


over): 


tower 


I know what 


and 


row 


come 


hauled through pulley 
squeak way off mike. 

Yvon: What are you doing? 

BrREHAN (Sound continues): I'm 
hoisting the distress flag. They'll see 
it the first thing in the morning. 
They'll send out... 

Yvon: In this weather! No 
alive reach us. And no 
either. 

Sounp: Sound of pulley wheel out. 

Brenan: There. It’s fying now... . 
No, no, Yvon... . God is good. (Feeling 
that he has to remind God of this) He 
must be! The ten years I spent in the 
Coast Guard! Risking my life a thou- 
sand times! He owes me this much that 
you may live in exchange for the risks 
I have taken for others! He must! He 
must! He will! I know he will! 

You wait and see in the morning. 

Yvon (Not impressed): Yes, per- 
haps. . . . How my head swims! How 
hot I feel! Oh, God, I'm sick . . . I'm 
sick . . . I'm sick. . . . I feel something 
terrible something coming... 
coming soon, (Delirium) Maman! ... 
Maman! 

BrREHAN: Mon pauvre .. . mon pau- 
vre . . . Yvon, please, lie still. 

Yvon (Menacing): Keep away from 
me. Get away. I'm going out of my 
head. I'm going mad! Going mad! 
(Inhales sharply through his teeth). . 

Brenan (Frightened): Mon Dieu! 
There’s foam on your face. 

Yvon: Get away, I tell ya. Get 
away. I can’t bear you near me. If you 
don't got amy... De, 608m «> 
(Threat rises) Keep away! Keep away 
from me! 

Brenan: Yvon! Yvon! 

Yvon (Beginning to scream at him): 
I tell vou to get away! (Yvon begins 
to snarl . . . bring this in close 
Brehan screams sound of strug- 
gle.) 

BrEHAN: What are you doing! Yvon! 
Let go of me! Let me go! (Snarls 
continue) TI... TM have to choke 
Yvon! (Snarling suddenly gives 
way to choking and gasping sound . . . 
strangulation continues but grows 
weaker and weaker . . . Brehan pants 
with exertion . . . choking sounds out 
entirely . nothing is heard but 
Brehan’s breathing . . . then sound of 
body fall) 

Brenan (In disbelief and horror): 
I've killed him! [VE KILLED HIM. 
(Brehan bursts into sobs. He weeps 
steadily for several seconds . . . over 
the sound of his weeping is gradually 
superimposed sound of wind rising . . . 
this comes up strong and obliterates 
weeping wind rises to sudden 
shriek . . . then down slightly) Curse 
Curse your weather and your 
wind. If not for you . . . Curse every 


. . pulley 


sailor 


could boat 


vou, 


you! 


black wave in your ocean’s body. 
You've done this! You've taken my last 
son! Because I am here to snatch away 
your victims, that’s why you've taken 
revenge! I curse the pitch-black spittle 
in your evil mouth. I hate you! I loathe 
you! I DESPISE YOU (Breaks off 
quickly and falls into convulsive sobs 

. . these recede slowly) 

Sounp: Far off mike the whistle of 
a ship is almost indistinguishable 
against the storm . sobbing con- 
tinues quietly whistle is heara 
again . . . more distinctly. 

Brenan (Rousing .. . only half com- 
prehending . . . in a whisper): What's 
that! A ship! My light. I haven't put 
my light on! 

Sounb: Ship’s whistle closer. 

Brenan: She'll break up! She'll 
strike and break up. (The full signifi- 
cance of this begins to take hold of 
him begins to laugh. slightly): 
Let ‘er smash. Let er rip ‘er bottoms 
out. (Laughs hysterically) TM never 
put this li¢ht on. Never! Never! Never! 
Nobody ever came to help me. (Laughs 
again) 

Sounp: Whistle closer. 

Brenan (Suddenly stops laughing 

voice gocs down very tender): 
NO ... nobody ever came. I'm going 
to stay with Yvon. My little Yvon. Mon 
pauvre cher (His tenderness be- 
comes the enfecbled whimpering of an 
old man) Yes, Yvon... I'm going to 
stay with vou, mon petit. Old Brehan 
is going to stay with you... . 

Sounp: Whistle again . close by 

Brenan (Startled): Mon Dieu! She's 
almost on us! (Hesitant begin- 
ning to take courage) I... I can’t do 
this! I'm a lighthouse keeper! 

Sounnp: Whistle very close in 

Brenan (The active man again): 
All right! All right! I'm coming! 
Where’s the switch now! Where is it, 
where is it? Here! 
Light! 

Sounp: Click of switch 
mechanism .. . 
table. 

Brenan: There it is! That did it! 
Yes, she sees it. She’s veering awav. 

Sounp: Three short quick blasts of 
whistle . . . not quite so close. 

BREHAN: So... you salute me, eh? 
You say thank vou. All right. Old 
Brehan says you're welcome. (Sighs) 
I've done evervthing I could... . 
(Pause) Now I wonder what I 
should do about Yvon... . (Pause . 
suddenly startled) Mon Dieu . . . my 
arm! It’s bleeding! I wonder ... I 
wonder if Yvon has bitten me! 

Sounp: Slow rise of wind .. . 
peak of sound load . . . 

. slow fade . . 
wind. 


Come on now! 


. sound of 
metallic grind of turn- 


up to 
sea gulls cry 
. down and out on 
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THE POETRY OF 
Robert Frost 


In this new collected edition of 

Robert Frost’s poems® we find. gath- 

ered a lifetime of poetry by the man 

who has been honored as America’s 

greatest living poet. Robert Frost will 

be 75 next March, and he has been 

writing poetry since he was fifteen, 

when his first poem was printed in the Lawrence ( Mass.) 

High School Bulletin. He was nineteen when his first “pro- 

fessional” poem was published, but it was a full twenty 

years before his first book of poems, A Boy’s Will, appeared. 

Over the years, one memorable volume of poems has 

tollowed another, and on four occasions he has wou the 

Pulitzer Prize for poetry. His verse is delicately wrought, 

yet alive with the rhythms of living speech, as sound and 

enduring as one of the maple trees of his native New Eng- 

land. But why talk about Frost’s poetry when we can read 

it? All the old favorites are in this book, and all the new 
ones that will in time become as well loved. 

First, of course, we must quote from “Mending Wall”: 


Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 

And makes gaps even two can pass abreast— 


Frost then gives us the conversation with his taciturn 
neighbor, owner of the pines beyond Frost's apple orchard, 
who stubbornly says “Good fences make good neighbors,” 
until Frost sees him 


*Complete Poems of Robert Frost, 1949. By Robert Frost. 642 
pages. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $6. 
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Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 

In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. 

He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 

He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

He says again, “Good fences make good neighbors.” 


Another old favorite is “Stopping By Woods on a Snowy 
Evening”: 


My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 


He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


Robert Frost is ever learning. He was past fifty when 
West Running Brook appeared. He recognized the land- 
mark in the poem “What Fifty Said”: 


When I was young my teachers were the old. 
I gave up fire for form till I was cold. 

I suffered like a metal being cast. 

I went to school to age to learn the past. 


Now I am old my teachers are the young. 

What can’t be molded must be cracked and sprung. 
I strain at lessons fit to start a suture. 

I go to school to youth to learn the future. 
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‘e This novel tells the story of a ranch- 
ing family that is faced with a sudden 
crisis. A marauding panther comes with 
a snowstorm in the wild’ mountain 
ranges of Nevada to scatter havoc among 
the herds. The cat is hunted by two 
brothers. One brother, an_ idealistic 
dreamer, is killed by the cat. The other 
brother, Curt, a brutal realist, carries on 
the hunt. 
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First Day 


URT slipped the parka on over 
his head, knotted the belt 
around his waist, and drew up 

the hood. The sleek, quilted lining felt 
warm and kind. Slowly and dreamily, 
he stuffed the oilskin packet of food into 
his left pocket, slid the knife into its 
sheath and dropped it and the cartridges 
and the matches into the right pocket, 
slung the bear-paw snowshoes onto his 
back, and drew on his mittens. Once 
the wind moved, making soft flutings in 
the rocks above him, and the pines 
down there stirred and whispered and 
dropped clots of snow, which broke and 
thinned away into little veils over the 
ravine. There was no other sound or 
motion. 

He went on up to where the carbine 
leaned against the rock and picked it 
up. Finally he looked slowly around at 
the confused circle of the big cat prints, 
like broken flowers. 

“No matter what color you are,” he 
said softly. “No matter what color, or 
how big, or how long it takes.” 


Reprinted by permission of Random 
House. Copyright 1949 by Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark. 
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Book excerpt in the author's own words 


from the best-selling novel 


The oath released him. He cradled 
the carbine in his right arm, and began 
to climb again. He climbed slowly but 
steadily. Unless the cat had been badly 
hurt, it would be a long hunt. The thing 
was to keep the cat moving until you 
got a good shot; don’t give him a chance 
to rest, don’t give him a chance to hunt. 

The slow, steady motion of his climb- 
ing lulled him, made it like climbing in 
a dream on a mountain that wasn’t real. 

Even in the upper woods, the dream 
persisted for a while. The shadows of 
the trees were only half shadows, the 
moving vapors blending and transform- 
ing them. He had no sense at all of the 
time that was passing, either. 

As he approached the crest of the 
first ridge, however, the timber thinned 
out, and the wind grew colder and 
stronger. It broke the mist open in many 
places, making little, spasmodic bliz- 
zards. The cold and the dazzle fretted 
him. He saw too that the blown snow 
was powdering over the cat’s tracks, and 
felt a little alarm. So it was that he saw 
the cat. 

High up, near the head of the ravine, 
a movement less than that of a fly on a 
window rubbing its wings, caught his 
eve. In an instant he was wide awake. 
The cat was distinct in tiny, black sil- 
houette against the snow, just below the 
skyline. 

The cat moved, advancing a step or 
two and starting to turn up. Curt held 
himself with difficulty, and didn’t make 
the quick useless shot he wanted to. 
The cat stopped again. He was sure it 
was looking across at him now. He let 
his breath half out and held it, lifting 
his sight toward the center he had 
chosen, and slowly squeezing the trigger 


By Walter Van Tilburg Clark 
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to slip home just when the least tip of 
the sharp front sight came there. The 
cat and the tip of the sight drew to- 
gether. 

The cat moved again, though only 
slightly, just as the trigger’s tension 
broke. While Curt was still enveloped in 
the roar of the report, the tiny black cat 
on the point of the sight jerked visibly. 

Hit, he thought, like a white flash of 
joy in his head. But the tiny cat turned 
above the sight and went up in leaps 
toward the place where the north ridge 
became the mountain. 

Moved, he thought fiercely, while he 
was leaping to his feet and springing 
the lever of the carbine, and lifting it to 
his shoulder again. The carbine leapt 
again, but while the blow of the new 
report still closed his ears, the cat be- 
came an instant hair upon the bald sum- 
mit, and was gone. 

Clean miss, Curt raged, pumping a 
new cartridge home with the words. 
The thunder dimmed away among the 
boulders below, and he thought, more 
slowly. Maybe fleshed it at that. Or got 
sand, he warned himself. 

He turned up along the edge of the 
ravine, sometimes half running. 

He was troubled, nonetheless, by half 
a notion that this cat wasn’t even the 
one he had started to track; that this 
one was black, and was leading him, 
with a purpose like a man’s, a thinking 
enemy’s, into a trap. There was a mo- 
ment when something in him wanted to 
turn and go back down. 

He went on up. From up on top he’d 
be able to spot the cat a long wav off. 
He might even get another shot. From a 
lookout like that, he could guess what 
it was up to. They 
match wits, and that was his game, not 
the cat’s. 

When he among the last, 
stunted, wind-bent trees, with all their 
branches reaching east like tattered 
banners, he went up carefully, with the 
carbine held ready, and at the very top 
crawled on his belly. He eased his way 


would begin to 


came 
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up to where he could see all along that 
end of the ridge. 

The cat wasn’t in sight anywhere, 
nor was there a single track that he 
could see. 

He went north swiftly and down 
toward the head of the ravine, where 
the cat had come up. He found the 
track there, but it only led him back up 
onto the trackless rock. On the ridge 
again, he stood for a moment, looking 
all about quickly, and then went north 
once more, half running. At the sky- 
line the granite shelved down steeply. 
There were no tracks on it. Once again, 
for a moment, the cat formed and was 
able to vanish in his mind, and its 
first form was big as a horse and black. 
Then first the white snow showed 
faintly through it, and then the twisted 
tree, and finally even the gray ledges, 
before it was not there at all. 

His waking mind pressed the brief 
vision aside at once. 

“Must have gone south, then,” he 
said aloud. “Nowhere else it 
have gone.” 

He climbed back onto the ridge, and 
turned south where he met his own 
tracks. 

Twice he saw 


could 


breaks in the stone 


where the cat might have hidden, and 
held the carbine ready, and worked 
up to them carefully. There was noth- 
ing that was clearly a track. 


As the first flakes of the snow began 
to move across him, he said aloud, “So 
you made it. But it won't cover for 
vou yet.” 

The thickened, though. He 
couldn't see anything distinctly in it, 
and had to go more slowly. 

Then, after all, in his anxiety, in the 
ever-thickening pall of the snow, he al- 
most missed what he was looking for. 
It was only chance that he saw it. A 
gust of wind uncovered the broken 
flowers of the pads. He found another 
cluster of marks, and then a third, and 
a fourth, each many feet farther down. 

Toward the bottom of the ridge, the 
snow grew rapidly deeper. The cat had 
floundered several times. The cat marks 
floundered on, though, going as straight 
down into the valley as they 
among the trees. 


snow 


could 


When the snow came almost to his 
hips he stopped long enough to lace 
on the bear-paws. Then he went down 
again, faster and more easily. 

The trail led straight across the high 
valley between the two ranges. 

By the time Curt came among trees 
again, on the west edge of the meadow, 
real darkness was spreading into the 
gray gloom of the snowing. He climbed 
as fast as he could. 

Also, as the darkness increased, he 
began to mistrust his eyes. The bur- 


dened trees loomed ominously all about 
him, and sometimes seemed to be clos- 
ing in. He couldn't be sure of distances 
among them. The snow was falling 
more heavily all the time. 

All at once, like a warning from 
outside, as sharply as if somebody had 
called to him, he thought, Cats can 
see in the dark. 

The thought stopped him at once, 
right where he was. His confidence 
was shaken. It was getting to where 
he had to be almost within reach of a 
tree to pick it out of the moving dark- 
ness of snow and nightfall and wind 
together. But the cat could see him as 
well as ever, if it was in the right 
place. 

After a moment, though, he made 
himself go on. If he stopped here, and 
the snow kept falling, he wouldn’t even 
be able to make a guess, by morning, 
where the cat had gone. If he could 
just keep tracking until the cat holed 
up, or set a clear course from the ridge, 
he could guess his way back onto the 
track in the morning. 

At last he came up onto the rock 
ledges of the crest. This was where 
he had to quit. The long rock would 
do as a starting point in the morning. 

He moved slowly along the edge of 
the dark rock, feeling with his bare 
hand for the tracks his eyes kept 
making in the snow when they weren't 
really there. He found the tracks going 
off the south point of the rock. 

“We're not done yet,” he said aloud, 
addressing the enviable panther his 
mind made, which was curled up, its 
nose buried in its own warmth, in some 
sheltered crevice not very far south. | 

He went slowly back down among 
the tough little trees, and he counted 
his steps. He had taken forty-eight 
when he found the tree. It was a fir 
tree, and it stood flat sided against a 
low. cliff. 

He worked his way into the fir until 
he could hold its main stem. Clinging 
there, he laid the carbine across two 
branches, took off his mittens, and 
slowly unharnessed the bear-paws and 
strapped them together, and bound 
them to the joint of a branch. Then, 
holding the carbine, he let himself 
slowly down through the branches onto 
the bed of old needles. No wind at all 
got down there, and no snow. 

Lying there on one elbow, under the 
lowest branches, he drew the knife and 
the container of matches out of his 
right pocket, and took the knife out of 
its sheath. Then he lit a match and be- 
gan to scratch with the point of the 
knife on the rock wall beside the car- 
bine. He burned six matches while he 
scratched an arrow pointing north that 
he could really see, and eight more 


matches to make a little 48 above it. 

In the thick darkness, he pulled the 
oilskin packet out of his pocket and 
unfolded it carefully. There were six 
slices of bread in the packet. his fingers 
told him, and a roll of stripped jerky. 
Three meals at least, he thought. May- 
be four. And I'll need it more by to- 
morrow night than I do know. 

He allowed himself one slice of 
bread, and three of the thin strips of 
jerky. When he'd finished the jerky, he 
carefully rolled up the rest of the food 
in the oilskin again, and pushed it well 
down into the left pocket of the parka. 
Then he began to draw snow in from 
under the edge of the branches, and 
press it together. He worked at it 
patiently until he had a dripping ice 
ball. He stretched out on his back and 
sucked the ice ball slowly down to 
nothing. He rolled onto his side. Lying 
so, he pillowed his head on one arm, 
and almost at once fell deeply asleep. 


The Second Day 


He was kneeling beside a small fire, 
with his hands held close over it. He 
was trying to warm himself, and at the 
same time trying hard to remember 
something. He was lost, and he be- 
lieved that what he couldn't remember 
had to do with where he was, or with 
some danger which threatened him 
there. 

Then he saw that he wasn’t alone 
Curt leapt up. Then he was alone, and 
in complete darkness. Even the little 
fire was gone. 


“What?” he cried anxiously, but his 
voice was ‘all alone, and closed in 
against him, and thick. But he knew 
what the danger was now. It was him- 
self the panther was going to kill. He 
could hear it sniffing up there, at the 
edge of the snow around the tree. 

Then, all at once, he remembered 
evervthing clearly. 

He lit a match just the same, and 
felt much better to see the fir bough 
him, and the leaning 
against the rock, and the arrow and 
the 48 scratched beside it. 

He stretched himself. As 
his bodv felt usable again, he got out 
the food packet and ate two slices of 
the bread and butter and six of the 
strips “of jerky. After that he packed 
two snowballs and sucked them down 
to nothing. 

He rolled the food packet up again, 
stuffed it into the left pocket of the 
parka, took the carbine, and_ started 
slowly up through the branches. 

There was nothing in sight, except 
the slope of deep snow and the terraces 
of snow-laden trees, and the new snow 
falling, but in big, quiet flakes now, 


over carbine 


soon as 
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coming straight down. He was relieved 
about time, too, for there was only a 
blue, very early daylight among the 
trees. 

He crawled up safely away from the 
edge and laced on the bear-paws. Then 
he put on his mittens, recovered the 
carbine, cradled it in his arm, and 
turned north. Making his steps short, 
he counted the forty-eight, and stopped 
and looked around. There were no signs 
of tracks. The new snow and the wind 
had smoothed the mountainside per- 
fectly. 

He turned upslope, and climbed as 
rapidly as he could with the webs. It 
was easy to tell when he reached the 
ridge. There was snow on it too, now. 
He turned south and began to move 
faster. 

It was hard, in that small, all white 
world, to keep his mind working with 
his eyes. The whiteness everywhere 
made as good a screen for his memory 
to work on as the darkness of night 
or of his shelter under the fir tree, and 
the steady drifting away before him of 
the falling flakes was hypnotic. He al- 
most missed the retreat in the ledge 
above him. 

“Keep your eyes open, stupid,” he 
warned himself. “The cat could of had 
you any time the last half hour.” 

And then the fears stirred once more 
because’ he realized that he had no 
trustworthy impression of the passage 
of time either. It might have been a 
half hour, but it might just as well have 
been ten minutes, or two hours. 

“We'll take a look,” he said aloud 
and boldly, and turned up toward the 
cave, holding the carbine ready. There 
was nothing in the cave. 

When he had made sure of this, he 
worked in under the ledge. 

“He was here, all right,” he 
aloud and cheerfully. He laid the car- 
bine down, took off the bear-paws, and 
crept in on his belly. Finally he found 
it, a little tuft of hairs caught on the 
rock at the back. They could have been 
called black. 

He scrambled back over the drift 
onto the open ledge. There were no 
tracks anywhere, but only the wind- 
smooth snow. 

He peered all around, thinking, But 
if he waited for daylight. there hasn't 
been much wind. It wouldn’t cover up 
for him, anywhere but up here. And 
he didn’t double back, or I'd of met 
him, or seen where he went down. He 
could of gone over the top, but it’s 
ten to one against it, or he’d of done 
it last night. This must be about the 
end of his territory. So it has to be 
south again. 

Nevertheless, the notion persisted in 
his mind that the cat had outguessed 
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him, that some time before daylight, 
so the wind and snow had erased its 
trail, it had circled back north and 
waited for him, and that now it was 
trailing him. Several times he stopped 
to take a good look behind him, but 
there was never anything but the long 
spears of snow. 

As time went on, and he did nothing 
but drag along at the same slow, steady 
pace, even the opening mountainside 
could not prevent the monotony from 
lulling him. Several times he came to 
suddenly. Then the little fears would 
stir again. 

The most alarming of these starts 
came when he woke to realize that it 
wasn’t even snowing around him any 
longer. 

Trotting almost constantly now, until 
he was panting with his hurry, and 
glancing up more and more often at 
the near, moving darkness, he came to 
a place where the ridge began to slope 
gradually downward ahead of him. 

If he knew the place, he didn’t recog- 
nize it now. He had never hunted this 
high when there was anywhere near 
so much snow. 

He hurried on down the slope, finally 
no longer even pausing for the most 
blinding of the snow dervishes that 
whirled across him, half the time with 
his eyes nearly closed against the black 
whirl of the snow. The hollow seemed 
a mile across at least. 

Finally, he climbed out of it on the 
other side. 

At this lowest ebb of his confidence, 
however, he saw a tiny movement high 
on the white wall of a mountain or pass 
ahead of him. He believed that he saw 
the movement twice more, each time 
a little farther west upon the white 
wall. 

Still running, he thought. I've really 
got him going; running hungry, and 
right into the storm. He’s trying to get 
over on the other side, clear out of his 
territory. He’s pretty near done, then. 
He must be pretty near done to be 
tryin’ that. 

He didn’t, however, feel altogether 
confident of the truth of these silent 
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and aggressive words. Men often saw 
queer things at high altitudes in snow. 
They made them up out of nothing, 
with their eyes. He admitted these rea- 
sons for doubt, but the very fact that 
he perceived them so clearly was en- 
couraging in itself. He was wonderfully 
restored. 

“Right on your tail still,” he said 
aloud, and thought, I can stretch the 
food another day easy, if I have to. 

He was already advancing again, 
and at the same time keeping watch 
for that tiny movement into the wind 
on the high, white wall. Then the long 
chain dance of the wind srow came 
over him again, and the white wall 
he had been watching was closed 
away. He was enveloped again in the 
darkening, blinding storm 

I've got to hole up, he thought. 
That’s all that matters now; hole up 
and wait this out. 

“All the same,” he muttered stub- 
bornly, inside the hood, “J saw some- 
thing, and it wouldn’t be anything else, 
up this high, in a blizzard like this. 
And if I have to dig in, so does he. 
And I'll know that wall he was on.” 

The argument was not convincing 
in that whirling half-darkness. He felt, 
profoundly and unreasonably, that the 
story and the panther were now in al- 
liance against him. 

Before the darkness had settled much 
more, he was no longer certain, in the 
tangled whirling of the flakes, of any 
direction except up and down. He fell 
several times, but struggled and floun- 
dered to his feet again each time. It was 
only a last-moment glimpse that saved 
him from tumbling over the cliff. 

After the first moment of shock, how- 
ever, he felt much better. He had been 
going south all the time, after all. The 
compass of his reasoning swung back to 
agree with the compass of his body, and 
he felt wonderfully relieved. 


Evening 

“Got to work back under the cliff,” he 
muttered in the hood. “Can’t miss that. 
And find a cave or something; get out 
of this wind.” 

He turned right once more and be- 
gan to shuffle ahead. After a time, he 
turned sleepy and inattentive as well as 
weary. Twice he almost blundered into 
one of the haunting trees. Each time the 
tree became, for an instant, a leaping 
black panther, but each time he forced 
the terrible fear down again, and told 
himself doggedly, “Right; go around it 
to the right.” He was very near to weep- 
ing from exhaustion and _bafflement. 
when at last. the wind did begin to ease 
off 

“About time,” he said angrily. “It’s 
about time.” 
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He could make out the trees a little 
sooner now, their goblin shadows against 
the glimmer of the fallen snow. 

He was about to risk making a com- 
plete right turn, to go straight at the 
north cliff, when the falling snow was 
twisted by the wind, and opened before 
him, and he saw the white wall looming 
up there, and the dark bank of cliff 
under it, close ahead of him. 

He began to move forward again, 
more quickly than before. 

He hadn’t gone more than a hundred 
steps along the cliff, when he believed 
he saw what he wanted, a narrow. ellip- 
tical rift of gloom. When he was close 
enough under it to be sure that it was 
a cave, and not an illusion, he stopped 
suddenly. It came over him that the cat 
might be curled up in that very niche. 
Then he could imagine it not curled up 
at all, but crouched at the edge, peering 
down at him. The wish.to weep returned 
upon him strongly. 

After a long minute of standing there 
listening, he moved along the snow 
bank toward the east end of the cave, 
watching the black opening unwink- 
ingly. and holding the carbine ready. 
Nothing stirred in there that he could 
be sure of. At the end of the cave. he 
dug into the snow beside him. and 
brought up a big piece of fallen shale 
He hurled it into the cave. and at once 
brought the carbine up, with his finger 
on the trigger. The shale struck much 
sooner than he'd expected. and made 
only the briefest of small, dry echoes. 
Nothing else happened. He threw two 
more pieces. Each time there was only 
the prompt, shallow echo, and then the 
silence in which nothing moved but the 
falling snow. 

He thought of lighting a match. The 
idea alarmed him. The flame of the 
match would show up like a railroad 
headlight. If the cat didn’t know where 
he was now, it certainly would after 
that. Again the wish to weep swelled 
terribly within him. No effort of his will, 
however, could bring him to crawl into 
that cave without seeing in first. At last 
he got the match container out of his 
pocket, scratched the match at the edge 
of the cave. and held it in just under the 
corner of the roof. He more than half 
expected to see the two yellow eyes 
staring back at him. There was no cat 
in there. He shook the match out and 
drew a deep breath of relief in the dark. 
It was a poor shelter, hardly more than 
big enough to let him lie down, but it 
was drv, and it was his, and it could be 
easily defended. 

He peered all around below him and 
crawled up. He unlaced the webs and 
laid them in together against the back 
of the cave. At last, still watching, he 
lay over on his elbow, drew his legs up, 


and took the carbine into his left hand. 
He pillowed his head upon his right 
arm. After a little while, his eyes closed. 

He started up abruptly, striking his 
head on the low roof of the cave, but 
paid no attention to the blow. It seemed 
to him he’d been dozing for some time, 
a half hour at least, exposed in his cave 
as upon a shelf. 

Finally he rolled out of the cave, 
looking quickly to each side as his head 
emerged, and let himself down onto the 
snow, and began to dig through it. He 
worked quickly, pulling up slabs of shale 
and laying them, layer by layer, to make 
a front wall for the cave. 

When every stone inside had been 
set in place, there remained only a nar- 
row gap at the top, no wider than his 
hands. 

Then he searched back under the 
ledges with his hand, in order to know 
evervthing that was in there with him. 
In one place -he came upon a whole 
stock of twigs and small bits of dry 
wood and chips of stone. 

Must of been a pack rat in here some 
time, he thought. Or do those little chit- 
terers, chipmunks, or whatever they are, 
collect stuff too? , 

It occurred to him, like a stroke of 
genius, that he could make a little fire. 
At once he felt an even greater appetite 
for fire, for light and warmth, than he 
did for food, or even sleep. 

He scooped out the sticks and twigs. 
fished out the matches, and lit one. The 
twigs caught fire almost at once. He 
rubbed his hands together in glee. 

Lving on his side, facing the tinv fire 
and the new wall, he drew out his 
packet of food, unrolled it, and began 
to eat. He ate slowly, his eves dreaming 
upon the fire. He didn’t allow this 
triumph of comfort to destroy his judg- 
ment, however. Although his stomach, 
after the first mouthful of food, rumbled 
and begged for more, at times paining 
him sharply, he ate only one slice of 
the bread and butter, and four strips of 
the jerky. While he was eating, he went 
over his directions like a man saying a 
rote prayer, in order that he shouldn't 
forget them while he slept. 

The third time, having reduced them 
to a simple and memorable formula, he 
spoke them softly aloud, “Turn right out 
of the cave, go to the end of the pass, 
turn left and follow the ridge half a day, 
turn right and keep going till you see 
x” 

He laid the last twigs on the fire. 
The warmth was making him drowsy, 
and he lay there staring dreamily at 
the fire. 

He rolled up the food packet, stuffed 
it into a crevice above his head, and 
pulled up the hood of the parka. De- 
spite weariness and drowsiness, he was 


reluctant to go as completely off guard 
as sleep would put him. 

At last, however, he stretched out 
and pillowed his head on his left arm. 
Then he closed his eyes, and began to 
recite softly. 

“Turn right out of the cave, left at 
the end of the pass, north half a day, 
right, and go till you see it,” he mur- 
mured, and repeated the incantation 
five times, and sighed and began to 
breathe deeply and slowly 

There were actually two winds blow- 
ing outside. One of them made a con- 
tinual, hollow roaring high above the 
pass. The other was the little, occasional 
wind that came sniffing and snuffling 
at the chinks in the wall! beside his 
head, and his ears continued to listen 
to that one a long time after he was 
asleep. 


_ Third Day 


He had his hand on the doorframe 
when the light in the bedroom went 
out as suddenly as it had gone on. In 
almost the same instant, he heard what 
he had been listening for under the 
loud wind all this time. It was a sound 
of heavy breathing, of snifing. It was 
going..on in. the bedroom The loud 
wind was still blowing over the roof 
of the house, but he could hear the 
breathing sound in the bedroom as if 


the place were perfectly quiet. His fear 
became a paralyzing terror. He couldn't 
see anything, and that heavy, snuffling 
breathing was coming closer and closer 
to him from the other side 


He was lying perfectly still, on his 
side, facing the wall. Not only his 
ears, but his entire body, was con- 
cerned with detecting every least whis- 
per of that breathing and snuffling in 
the cracks of the wall. He knew now 
that it was the panther out there, and 
that it had been out there for a long 
time already. 


When he imagined the cat breaking 
in through the loose stones in front of 
him, he was terrified anew because he 
was so tightly trapped. He felt that his 
position would be much improved if he 
could only get the carbine over in front 
of him, but he didn’t dare try. That 
cat was cleverer than any man about 
all the signs of fear and helplessness. 
and it would know at once how he was 
fixed. Even if he managed to hold him- 
self absolutely quiet, not a single mus- 
cle moving. not the faintest whimper 
escaping him—and_ that whimpering 
could begin onlu too easily—even then 
the cat would know. Those busy, in- 
telligent black nostrils couldn't possibly 
miss the scent of such an overwhelming 
fear. 
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He couldn't help imagining the pan- 
ther, rearing against the loose stones be- 
side his head, and pushing them in. He 
could see, as if it were happening, the 
huge, flat, whiskered head thrust into 
the breach, the mouth slightly open to 
pant, and the great yellow eyes shining 
at him as if there were a fire inside the 
cat that showed out through them. 

Then, all at once, he really was see- 
ing the panther. He was terribly 
alarmed for an instant, because he 
thought the wall had vanished, and 
the cat could see him too. Then he 
realized, with great relief, that the wall 
was still there and that, although he 
had developed the ability to see 
through it the cat had not. 

A queer whimpering noise occurred 
in the cave, and Curt realized that he 
was making the whimper himself. The 
whimper broke out of him again, more 
loudly. 


Finally he understood that the wall 
had become solid again. It closed him 
in, and he was unable to see out into 
the pass at all. He could see only one 
thing still, the cat’s attentive, slowly 
blinking, single eye. It was actually 
inside the little cave with him now. 

Never looking away from the blink- 
ing eye, he lay silent, watchful, and 
tense for action, while he thought. 

His liberated mind informed him 
that the winking, which observed him 
from so near he could have touched it, 
wasn’t an eye at all, but only a coal 
of his fire, in the last stages of burn- 
ing itself out. 

He was sure, then, that he was 
awake, although he couldn’t be sure at 
just what point in the events he had 
awakened, or what, of all that had hap- 
pened, was dream and what reality. 

He lay very still, listening intently 
all the time, and thought about how 
to get out. 

He made up his mind definitely 
about three things: he must wait for 
daylight; he must trust to the carbine, 
not the knife; and he must make a rush 
for it. There was no possible way to 
get out by stealth. He was enclosed, as 
if by a dozen enemies, by his concep- 
tion of the cat’s superior senses and 
powers. 

By the time there was surely day- 
light between the stones, his plan and 
his body were ready. 

His legs shot out so that he grunted 
with the effort. In an instant a wide 
gap appeared in the wall before him, 
and he caught a darkly framed glimpse 
of huge, white flakes falling softly and 
thickly, and through them, dimly, of 
the opposite wall of the canyon, aston- 
ishingly close. In the same instant he 
drew his legs back again against his 
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chest, bowed himself over them, rolled 
forward onto his knees, and thrust him- 
self, carbine lifting, into the break. 

There was nothing out there; noth- 
ing at all. 

He was stunned. Then it came to 
him, desperately, that he was the one 
who had been tricked, that it had 
heard and understood his every cau- 
tious movement in there, and was 
leaping at him from behind. He swung 
violently around in the aperture. 

There was nothing there either, only 
the slow, thick, sifting down through 
silence of snow onto unbroken snow. 

Finally he pushed more of the wall 
out and let himself down into the snow, 
He sank into it almost to his hips, and 
stood there. 

He took the first step down, sank 


still deeper into the loose snow, and 
remembered that he hadn't put on the 
bearpaws. He slowly broke his way 
back up to the little cave. There he 
drew the webs out and laced them on. 

He took the carbine into the crook 
of his right arm, and slowly descended 
the steep snow bank sideways. He re- 
sorted to his formula for salvation. 

“Right out of the cave,” he recited, 
“left at the end of the pass, half a day 
north, turn down and keep going till 
you see it.” 

He turned right, falling almost at 
once into the pace his weary but ex- 
perienced body believed it could main- 
tain. 

“Right, then left, then right,” he 
summarized aloud; “Right, left, right,” 
and was encouraged to have reduced 
his directions to something so brief and 
memorable. He continued to move for- 
ward slowly and steadily into the hyp- 
notic falling of the snow, and to repeat 
aloud, at intervals, “Right, left, right.” 

No, he thought, with a touch of 
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panic, No, you've already turned right. 
It’s just left and right, now. Left, right; 
left, right. But he was stirred again by 
the increased danger of monotony. 

Gotta make it real, he thought. He 
discussed it aloud, as with a companion 
who must be convinced. 

“Call Cathedral Rock six or seven 
miles north of the ranch. Say some 
short of half a day, if I'd done it on 
these webs. Then there was about an- 
other half day to the top of that first 
range, only I was taking my time. 
Say it was about a half day all told, 
at a good clip. Then I come south a 
day and some extra, faster, but I side- 
tracked and stopped quite a bit. Call it 
a day south. And there you are; it 
makes me only about a half a day south 
of the ranch now. Half a day north, 
just going steady, and I oughta be right 
about due west of the ranch. Then I 
got half a day left to get across to it. 
Call it three or four hours, anyway,” 
he amended. 

“Three or four hours good daylight, 
anyway, just to get across to the val- 
ley. That’s time and to spare. 

“Mr. Mountain, Mr. Pass-I-never-saw- 
before,” he declaimed happily, “and 
you too, Mr. Blizzard-in-October, I got 
you outfigured. 

“And you too, Mr. black painter,” 
he added ecstastically. 

The formula began to repeat itself 
after all, slowly and monotonously, to 
the slow swinging of the bear-paws. 
“Left, right, in; left, right, in; left, 
right, in.” Finally he checked it by a 
direct, wordless effort of his slumberous 
will. 

The bear-paws had become a great 
advantage. The cat would have to stick 
to the wind-swept heights and ledges 
now, and could be kept at a distance 
by the simple expedient of staying 
where the snow was deep. It might 
even be shaken off behind the screen 
of flakes, during one of its extended 
detours. The storm in its third day had 
become his ally in retreat, as, in its 
first day, it had been his ally in pur- 
suit. 

He swung left out of the pass, and 
began to shuffle steadily forward. 

After a little, he began to count the 
slow, outswinging shuffles of the bear- 
paws, and to look upslope and behind 
him after every fifth step. He had only 
done this four times, however, when it 
occurred to him that each time he 
looked around that way, he left a blind 
spot behind the other shoulder. He be- 
gan trying to look each way each time, 
and found that it broke his gait badly. 
He settled for looking over his left 
shoulder after the first five steps of 
every ten he counted, and over his 
right shoulder after the second five. 
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It wasn’t much help. After that he 
looked only over his left shoulder, and 
only every ten steps. 

It came to his mind that with no 
sun, the only way he could estimate his 
half day north was by steps too. 

“Two feet to a step,” he said aloud, 
and stopped and looked back at his 
tracks. “Less,” he said. He moved for- 
ward again. 

“Say three thousand steps to the 
mile, and say fifteen miles before I 
turn down. That's forty-five thousand 
Make it forty thousand from 
now, for an even figure. I've done any- 
way a mile already.” 

He began to count his steps. He had 
counted to three thousand and nine- 
teen, before he was touched by panic 
because he had forgotten to look around. 

“Wake up,” he said sharply and 
stopped. There was still nothing else 
moving. 

He began his rhythmical advance 
again. He had been moving for some 
time before he remembered that he 
should have been counting. Then he 
discovered that he couldn’t remember 
where he had dropped the count. He 
was flooded by angry despair. He cried 
aloud. 

He moved 
“Call it 
counting. 

From then on his progress became 
almost entirely the rhythmical shufHe 
and count. Yet, for some reason, an 
independent uneasiness began to de- 
velop in him. 


steps. 


forward 
another 


again, 
mile,” and 


saying, 
resumed 


The uneasiness continued to nag at 
him increasingly. The moment came, 
some ten thousand steps later, when 
the uneasiness gained his complete at- 
tention. It came to his eyes first, and 
then quickly to his mind, that there 
was a faint color in the light upon the 
fallen snow ahead of him. There was 
something wrong about the light. He 
came to a halt. 

He looked up, and could see the sun 
up there on his left, a small, silver disc. 
The sight of the sun up there above the 
ridge was terrifying. 

There were only two possible ex- 
planations for a sun up there on his 
left. Either he had slept all morning 
in the cave, and it was afternoon now, 
or he wasn’t going north at all; he was 
going south. 

He wished to burst into tears where 
he stood. He endured the first move- 
ment of that helplessness which at last 
leads men in a blizzard to lie down 
and go to sleep where they are, rather 
than to keep struggling on, perhaps in 
circles, and perhaps in exactly the 
wrong direction. 

He protested against this desire to 
surrender. 


“It’s morning,” he declared, challeng- 
ing the sun, “It’s gotta be morning.” 

The monitor at once added the awful 
corollary. You’ve been heading south all 
morning, then. You’ve already used up 
your half a day, and you'll need another 
half just to get back to where you 
started from. 

“How could it be?” he asked aloud. 

It became evident that there was only 
one possible answer to that question. 
The cave had been in the north wall 
after all, not in the south, and that 
meant he’d come out of the west end 
of the pass, not the east. So he’d been 
going south on the west side of the 
range all this time. 

At the thought of a third night in the 
mountains, he thought also of the oil- 
skin packet of food. He felt in his left 
pocket. It was empty. He felt in the 
right pocket. The knife was there, and 
the extra cartridges and the match con- 
tainer, but there was no food packet. He 
remembered, then, stuffing the food 
packet up into the niche. To save him, 
he couldn’t remember having .aken it 
down again. No, and he hadn't eaten 
this morning either. 

He cried out despairingly. The fact 
that the food packet was still back there 
in the cave, however, made a decision 
possible despite the conflict of the com- 
passes. 

“Gotta have food,” he declared. 
“Little chance I'll make it home tonight. 
I gotta have something to eat.” 

It occurred to him that he might even 
have to spend another night in the same 
cave. The idea was repulsive beyond all 
reason. 

He turned and started back along the 
soft furrow of his own track. There was 
no doubt now about the time he had to 
make up. Before he had gone a hundred 
steps, he was shuffling along at a half- 
run. 


Food 


The fear of time remained nagging 
faintly within his growing hope. He 
continued to plow rapidly north. There, 
not far head, was the mouth of the pass. 

He hailed it joyfully. 

The joy, however, died quickly. The 
shadows of the evergreen snires below 
him pointed toward coming darkness, 
He hurried up into the mouth of the 
pass. 

He was dismayed to remember the 
faith he had put in that flimsy and tri- 
vial shelter. When he came right under 
it, he said softly, “A blind cat with no 
nose could of picked it out. And knocked 
it in, too.” 

At the thought of having the packet, 
his mouth filled with saliva. He would 
eat it all, and go the rest of the way 


tonight, wherever he was when it got 
dark. 

He pushed, and the loose shale fell. 
There was no sign of the yellow oilskin 
of the packet. He reached in as far as 
he could, and felt to the back of one 
ledge after another, but couldn’t find it. 
Everything else—time, distance, dark- 
ness, the now only half-believable cat— 
vanished from his mind. Nothing mat- 
tered except that packet. 

He crawled up into the cave and 
searched in the crevices. There was 
nothing in any crevice. 

He crawled along over the stones he’d 
pushed in, and searched the other end. 
The oilskin wasn’t there. 

There was only one chance left. He 
began to hurl the slabs of shale from 
the floor out the opening onto the slope. 
He had thrown out only four or five of 
them when he saw the yellow patch be- 
tween two stones on the bottom, and 
exulted. Suddenly, with his hands out 
in the air, ready to grasp another slab, 
he knelt there motionless. The oilskin 
itself had been clumsily unrolled and 
then ripped, in places practically shred- 
ded, and there was not a single visible 
crumb of bread or scrap of jerky in it. 

Then it crossed his mind that the cat 
might have entered the cave after he 
was gone. A moment more, however, 
and he knew that it must have been the 
work of some of the little rock mice or 
chipmunks. 

At last, dazed, he crawled out onto 
the edge again, and laced on the bear- 
paws and drew on his mittens. He lifted 
the carbine into the crook of his right 
arm, and stepped slowly down into the 
bottom of the pass again. 

Half asleep he went on through the 
pass to its east end, and out of it to the 
north, and up onto the high ledges. 
There the dagger of time struck into 
him again. He began to hurry but he 
felt his weakness all the time. 

He kept on trying to hurry, just the 
same. There were four big mountains 
up there in the northwest. One of them 
had to be Pinto Peak, but he couldn't 
tell from here which one. 

It was even worse below him, snow- 
covered ridges and ravines he didn’t 
know at all. There was nothing to do 
but keep going north. So he kept on 
hurrying. 

He failed to see before him a knife- 
edge drift of snow curving down from 
a ledge above him. His knees gave way 
at once, and he fell across the drift. For 
several seconds he lay still. He felt weak 
and ready to weep. 

With difficulty, he got himself up- 
right on the webs again. After a mo- 
ment the dizziness passed, but his 
knees kept right on trembling. His 
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whole legs were tre mbling. He ope ned 
his eyes. The mountains to the north 
where he 
flowed together 
like the 
there were no flakes swarm circled 
rapidly and flew back and forth across 
one another at a distance. The 
mountains firm again, 
but the swarming slowed down and 
thinned out very slowly. 

Like bats, he thought, like bats hunt- 
ing. 

He closed his eves again, and waited 
until the bats stopped flving on the 
whiteness inside his lids. 

He worked his way carefully up over 
the drift, and north again. 
Gradually he increase his 
pace, and at the end of half an hour, 
he was orce more shuffling along as 
fast as he could. 

Caught in a sudden and unusually 
vindictive spray of snow. he faltered, 
and stepped with one web onto the 
other, and fell again, half burving him- 
self. He lav there for a minute or two, 
weeping a little. Only the slow return 
and growth of fear drove him to under- 
take the labor of strugeling to his feet. 

The sun stood far down on the west. 
It frightened him the sense of 
lateness. After a verv few minutes he 
was desneratelvy half-running again. 
He turned his bodv to look west. like 
a man startled awake. and the 
sun more than half sunk in a city of 
clouds. 
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He went down as quickly as he 
could and fell a good many times. He 
began to make small. uncontrollable 
moaning sounds, like the beginning of 
helpless weening, each time he fell. 

It was almost dark when he finally 
came out of the edge of timber onto 
the open meadow. 

All day the black panther had re- 
mained far off and scarcely more real 
than the creature of last night’s bad 
dream. For half an hour at a time 
he'd forgotten it entirely. Now, with 
the approach of night, it was back 
again. Several times he believed he 
saw it moving silently and with dis- 
turbing ease and speed among the 
black pyramids of trees the wind had 
cleared of snow. It was gliding from 
tree to tree and keeping always op- 
posite him or even a little ahead of 
him. 

Four times on the wav across the 
meadow, he raised the carbine to cover 
the next open space the cat would have 
to cross. It never moved out in front 
of the carbine though, and after the 
fourth attempt, a movement several 
trees ahead of where he was aiming 
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Ss on the other side 
He made h Wal up 
trees, stopp-ng every few steps to peer 
listen. By the half 
Way up the ridge the out. 

The It simply 
matched its pace and watchfulness to 
The most 
important single fact in the world was 


ind time he was 
stars were 


cat was in no hurry 
his and went up stealthily 


again the fact that cats can see in the 
dark 

He was well down among the trees, 
descending slowly, almost limplv, and 
whimpering a little every now and 
then at the weakness in his knees, 
when suddenly he knew that the 
panther was traveling beside him again 
and closer to him than it had dared 
to come at any time hefore. He caught 
his breath in the midst of a whimper. 
The cat had been up there watching 
him all the time. 

He broke into a lumbering, sliding 
trot, and almost at once he stumbled 
and pitched headlong down the slope 
into a loose drift. The last thin rind 
around the fears within him split open 
and he was flooded bv panic. 

When he fell again. he distinctly 
saw the cat leap from its cover on the 
slone above. He brought the carbine 
un and fired. The flash and the renort 
stunned him. The cat had vanished. 

The brilliance of the carbine’s flash 
told him at once what he needed. 

Light, he thought. If I only had a 
light. A fire; I gotta make me a fire. 

Before long he was plunging reck- 
lesslv. He couldn’t be sure of anvthing 
he saw. When he wasn’t looking back, 
however, his mind showed him the cat 
clearlv. a huge, elongated beast with 
eves that burned and flickered, slip- 
ping down from tree to tree behind his 


Crossword Puzzle Answer 
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It’s easy to turn this page upside down. But 
why peek and spoil your fun. Puzzle is on 
inside back cover of this issue. 
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right shoulder. He 


When the trees opene d about a small 


filled with despair. 


clearing below him, he made a de- 
once, He drew the skinning 
out of the pocket of the parka. 


He slowly stood the carbine into the 


cision at 


1 
knife 


snow and moved in against the near- 
est fir. Still watching the clearing over 
his shoulder, he laid hold of one bough 
and began to hack at the base of it 
with the knife. It came loose and he 
tossed it out onto the snow beside the 
carbine and leaned in again and began 
to cut another. 

As the boughs piled up, he cut with 
increasing fury. 

It was when he turned to move on 
to the next tree that he caught a 
glimpse of the shadowy gliding again. 

Yessir, he thought, with foreboding 
and self-condemnation, it’s circling. It’s 
working around here to where I'm cut- 
tin’ em. 

Watching the upper edge all the 
time, he drew the carbine up. 

He kept the watch for several min- 
utes, but he really understood that the 
cat wouldn’t attack while he was 
waiting for it. There was to be no 
short and easy ending to his game, un- 
less he himself was the victim. 

It knows, he thought. It knows. Not 
a wiggle out of it when I got the gun. 
Finally he began to cut small twigs 
from the boughs onto the snow. Every 
few seconds he would study the edge 
of the woods. When he had a little 
pyramid of twigs he slowly got out 
the match container. The little flame 
made an astounding, blinding light. 
He thrust it in under the twigs. 

The flame winked out. He lit and ap- 
plied seven matches. None of them pro- 
duced anything more than a brief sput- 
tering among the needles. He felt with 
a stiff finger in the tube of the container. 
There were not more than four or five 
matches left. It was then that he saw 
the shadow stir again. It was nearly 
down to where he'd cut the boughs. He 
was terrified. It was impossible to escape 
the conclusion that he no longer even 
knew when his attention was failing. 

He slowly laid the match container 
down and even more slowly raised the 
carbine to be ready. There was no visi- 
ble target, but he carefully led the tree 
into which the last movement had 
merged. Nothing moved. He lowered 
the carbine and let it rest across his 
lifted knee. 

After that, however, he worked has- 
tily. He turned up the long skirt of the 
parka and began to rip at the quilted 
lining with the knife. He tore out the 
rags of the cloth and made a loose ball 
of them. He lit another match and held 
it down against the bits of red cloth. A 
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threadlike crescent of sparks began to 
eat into one strip of the cloth. 

Alternately working and watching, he 
blew upon the little fame. This time the 
twigs took suddenly and brightly. He 
drew a bough to him from the pile and 
hastily cut more twigs onto the fire. At 
last he stood up and began to lay more 
boughs on. The blaze grew. 

He was shaking, but he was also 
triumphant. He grinned at the trees 
along the north edge. 

It wasn’t until the fire began to 
shrink once more, and the shadows to 
advance slowly from the edge of the 
woods, that it came to him that there 
were only a few boughs left on the pile 
he had cut. 

He looked all around the clearing, 
but saw no movement that didn’t, after 
a second look, resolve itself into a trick 
of the fire. He crossed hastily to the 
trees along the south edge and stood 
the carbine up in the snow and began 
to hack at boughs once more. When he 
had a good armload, he got hold of the 
carbine and went back to the failing 
fire at a bent-kneed half rur. 

He fed the bright ally as fully as 
he dared and returned to the south 
edge with the carbine and the knife. 
He kept up the cutting for a long while 
this time. 

“There,” he said softly, addressing 
the patient, invisible cat. “And I won't 
move again till it’s daylight; so help 
me, I won't.” 


Waiting 

In his mind he commented, It’s all 
his game in the dark, but while I got 
a fire and this—he patted the stock of 
the carbine with his mittened hand— 
it’s all mine. 

“Till wait you out, all right,” he told 
the cat. 

The heat of the fire doubled 
where he sat by the pile of boughs be- 
hind him. His body relaxed as the 
warmth worked into his garments, and 
then through them. 

He chuckled at the picture his mind 
made of the panther. Almost as soon 
as he had created it, the picture of the 
great cat began to change shape and 
dilate and blur. 


was 


He came back into the waking world 
completely. Certainly he had done no 
more than partly close his eves for an 
instant, yet the shadows had advanced 
dangerously. His mind cried, “Jump,” 
but the best he could do was to bring 
his body lumberingly to its knees and 
get the carbine turned toward the north 
edge. 

The fire was burned down to less 
than half what it had been. 


“You gotta keep awake,” he told 
himself urgently. “You gotta keep 
awake and keep that fire up. That's 
all that cat’s waitin’ for, you asleep and 
the fire down.” 

When he had decided that he could 
afford another look away from the 
woods, he threw five more boughs onto 
the fire. The flames came up and he re- 
laxed with a sigh. 


Pursuit 


When he started awake he saw with 
horror that the fire had burned down to 
a dull pyramid of embers. The darkness 
had closed in to within a few feet of 
him, not one good leap for a cat like 
that. He sprang up clumsily, and swung 
the carbine against the north edge of 
the woods. 

Only after long, peering attentiveness, 
did he dare turn to get another bough 
to put on the fire. Then he had to kneel 
ard nurse the fire alive under it, and 
half a dozen times, as he knelt there, 
he became rigid, and brought the car- 
bine to ready against a cat which wasn’t 
in the edge of the woods at all, but 
slinking along far out on the open snow. 

When at last the brightening light 
had driven these phantoms back toward 
the trees again, his body surrendered it- 
self rapidly to the warmth and the re- 
turn of his confidence. 

It suddenly became evident that he 
had failed again in his watch, and this 
time once too often. 


He was warned by a man’s voice call- 
ing, “Curt, Curt, look out.” Then he saw 
the eyes turned upon him from beyond 
the fire. The eyes stared out of the great 
dark shape. But then he saw how it was 
creeping, and he knew. It was the cat 
all right. It must have crept up on him 
in the full light, making use of his neg- 
ligence, and now it wasn't a leap away 
from him 

Silently and flexibly, scarcely chang- 
ing the level of its back, it gathered the 
great springs of its hind legs under it. 
The tip of its tail was curling and un- 
curling in little twitches. He couldn't 
look away from its eyes, and he couldn't 
move from where he sat either. He 
struggled frantically, but it was as if he 
had lost any direct connection with his 
body 

The voice called from below again, 
though from much nearer. The cat was 
distracted by the new presence. It looked 
away from Curt’s eyes and past him. 
Curt could feel the conéentration go out 
of the creature. 

His body became his own, and he 
leaped to his feet, bringing up the car- 
bine even as the cat recoiled into a lower 
crouch. He fired directly into the fore- 





* two great burning eyes. 


head interval of darkness between the 


The report was shocking bevond any 
report the carbine had ever made be- 
fore. The shot had missed, too. The cat 
leapt aside from a shot right in its face; 
or worse, the shot had gone right through 
its head and done it no harm. It was 
crouching there again. It was still star- 
ing at him. At any instant it would leap. 

And I shot right through it, he 
thought wildly. I shot right through it. 

The monitor abdicated with a long, 
internal wail, and he dropped the use- 
less carbine and turned to run. Someone 
near him was making tremulous, un- 
ceasing whimpers of terror and the 
sound made his hair crawl and weak- 
ened his knees. He could think only to 
run as fast as he could down across the 
star-glimmering open. The 
nearly to his hips and he plowed down 
through it clumsily. He expected at any 
instant to feel the great, hurtling weight 
of the cat strike him across the back, 
and the great curving teeth, with the 
hot wetness between them, close upon 
his narrow neck. 


snow was 


He went straight down the white 
strip of the clearing. He could see the 
pale, open highway of the snow reach- 
ing far down ahead, perhaps all the way 
into the valley, and even in his terror 
he knew that he was lost, really lost, 
and just hadn’t known it before. There 
was no such long, open strip down any 
mountain. He'd been wrong 
everything. He was in entirely strange 
mountains; they might as well have 
been the Andes or the Himalavas or the 
mountains on the moon. The cat whim- 
pered louder than ever behind him 

He stepped down unexpectedly again 
and fell. For a small portion of an in- 
stant he tried to scramble back onto his 
feet, because he could feel the cat 
breathing on him now. Then he knew, 
that this fall was not the same as the 
others. He felt himself helplessly turning 
a cartwheel. Something sharp struck his 
back and threw him over faster and far- 
ther out and almost at the same instant 
struck his right ankle and turned him 
over so that he was falling head down, 
and then, as if it had been started by 
the first blow, but had been a little de- 
laved by the shock, there was a wild, 
long scream going down with him. It 
grew around him. It multiplied and be- 
came as twenty despairing voices 
through whose wailing chorus he fell 
headlong. 
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What Do You Remember? 


A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue 


Slurvianisms 

Possibly you or one of your triends has been caught tele 
scoping words to produce amusing, and sometimes mysti 
fving, results. Whether or not you're guilty, you'll recognize 
the following list as Slurvianisms. In the parentheses, write 
the Oxtord-English equivalent. For example: line, n. (lion) 
Can you add to Mr. Davenport's list? 


spurt, n. and v, 
2. tersts, n. pl 
3. bean, n 
fiscal, adj 
. surp, n 
3. Yerpeen. n. and ad} 
7. plight, adj 
8. gnome, n 
9. myrrh, n. 
10. tare, n 


Genus Loci 


The Romans had a name tor it, genus loci—nature of the 
place. And sometimes a certain locality (it might be Con 
stantinople; it might be Keokuk, lowa) just naturally seems 
to produce its own type of humor, incident, or personality 
That's what we mean when we speak of “local color.” With 
what story, feature, etc., in this month’s Literary Cavalcade 
do you associate each of the places listed below? Match 


titles with place names by writing the correct letter in the 
space opposite each number 


1. Oklahoma “Dinner tor Monsieur 
Martin” 

“The Lighthouse Keepers” 
“The Coal Queen” 

“The Track of the Cat’ 


“About Cal Tinney” 


___2. Swiss Jura 
__3. Monongahela River 
__4. Brittany 


The Lighthouse Keepers 

In her composition piece, “So You Want to Write tor 
Radio?” (Literary Cavalcade, March, 1949), Olive McHugh 
lists five “observations” for the aspiring radio-script writer 
They are (1) Get off to a good start, (2) Make the scene 
and action vivid, (3) Let the dialogue carry your plot along 
(4) Do not have too many characters, (5) Be a master of 
transition. Does the radio adaptation of Paul Cloquemin’s 
play follow Miss McHugh’s “observations”? See if you can 
find five specific ways (one for each “observation” ) in which 
the author proves that he is a master of the radio-script 
formula. 


John Gunther Interviews Vincent Sheean 

The rules booklet of the annual Scholastic Writing Awards 
gives the following specifications for the interview: [“It] may 
present the views and experiences of any individual of 
interest. . . . It should give a good portrait of the person 
interviewed.” Is John Gunther’s intefview an effective sum 
ming-up of Vincent Sheean’s philosophy and experiences? 
Is it a vivid portrait of the man himself? Be specific 


Answers in Teacher Lesson Plan 





A Hidden Treasury of Books 


@ There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred with 
an asterisk (*) all come from the titles of novels, plays, 
and poems. See how many of these starred words you can 
get. Allow yourself three points for each starred word (there 
are 21) and one point for each of the others. If you get 
all the starred words give yourself a bonus of ten points 
for a total score of 100. Answers are on page 31, but don’t 


look now and spoil your fun. 





































































































In favor of. 1. *Jane Austen’s and 
Prejudice. 

. Metal bolt. 

_-Hoss Shay, by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

. Recess at the altar end ot 
a church 


or wood P 
°Frank Buck s Em 3. °*The 
Back Alive 

10. *Considered the greatest 


1. 
4. Makes small holes in leather 
8. 


novel of all time: Tolstoi’s 
War and —__. 
*Thomas Wolfe's Of Time 
af se 

3. °Hawthorne’s The House 
of _ Gables 

. “John Keats nntim ware 
Nightingale 
Author of Fables in Slang 
George ————. 

7. °*W. Somerset Maugham’'s 
The Moon Sixpence 
Encountered ea: 

. Abbrev. tor Southeast. . *Shakespeare’s / I's Well 

. Drinks made trom malt That __ Well. 
and hops 3. °Pulitzer Prize play: —~ 

. *Longtellows A ot of a Salesman 
Life ; *Poem by Elias Lieber- 

3. °English tamily novel: man: 1 __. an American 
The Forsyte ——_ 21. Familiar name for Father 
Latin for “vou.” 2. Textile manufacturing city 
Evil in England. 

German tor “I.” 23. Breathe deeply as a result 

. °Adventure novel about of relief. 
an African sorceress by 24. Character in The Rivals 
Rider Haggard: ——— famed for his cowardice is 

2. Some =e 

. Famous movie . °“How They Brought the 
—___._ Garbo. Good News from ne 
. Popular American auto- Aix”: Robert Browning. 
mobile 27. °The Red ____. of Cour- 
ee Esmond by Wil- age: by Stephen Crane. 
liam Makepeace Thacke- *Thomas Wolfe’s Look 
ray Homeward, 
. Wise men. Colors. 
). Places in a sty. 31. Declare. 
Abbrev. for “telephone.” 34. Attempt. 
3. Cereal food. 


' Willie Winkte 
story by Rudyard Kipling 
3. French collaborator in 
World War HU: Pierre 


. *Play by 
es 

3. Character in Legend Sleepy 
Hollou — Bones 

. *Volume of poems by 
Walt Whitman: Leaves ot 
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ELLING funny stories is just about the most thankless 

task in the world; you can seldom satisfy more than a 
few. The man who tells a humorous story is in the pre- 
carious position of the high wire performer at the circus. 
An elderly farmer sat watching the circus Act after act 
came out, and the farmer’s face kept getting glummer and 
glummer. Finally came the climax of the performance. Way 
up at the roof of the big top stretched the wire between 
two platforms, Under it was a drop of 150 feet with no net 
to break a possible fall. 

The high wire artist hopped out on the wire on one foot. 
With the other foot he balanced a large shiny ball. In one 
hand he held a violin, in the other a Low. He started to hop 
the entire length of the wire, balancing the ball and playing 
the violin. 

The band had stopped playing and the spectators 
watched the performance in breathless silence. Everybody 
but the cynic. He muttered, “He don’t fiddle near as good 
as old Pete at the square dance.” 


Words versus Figures 
Some people are just hard to satisty Sometimes, of 
course, it depends on how the story is told A way with 
words pays off. Reminds us of the owner of a timber tract 
who sent a crew of 50 men out to camp with three women 
to cook for them. He told his camp boss: “Don't give me 
long reports about what you're doing Instead of multi- 
plying words, just give me a few figures each week, and | 
can tell how you are getting along ” 
The next week the owner rece:ved this note 
of the men have married 33% per cent of the women.” 


“2 per cent 





Speaking of marriage, a man invited a friend to his 
wedding anniversary and explained, “We're on the fifth 
floor, Apartment A. Just touch the button with your elbow.” 

“Why should I use my elbow?” inquired the friend. 

“Well, man alive! You’re not coming empty-handed, are 
you?” 

Winston Churchill tells the story of a young barrister 
who protested a judge’s obvious syinpathy tor his oppo 
nent’s side. The judge rebuked him and their remarks de 
veloped a distinctly personal flavor Finally the exasperated 
jndge exclaimed: “Young man, you are extremely offensive.’ 

“As a matter of fact,” said the voung lawyer, “we both 
are. But I am trying to be, and yuu can’t help it.” 


The Caustic Crack 


A master of this type of humor is George Bernard Shaw, 
but sometimes he meets his betters After Cornelia Otis 
Skinner opened in Shaw’s play Candida, the great Irish 
playwright sent her a cable reading: “Excellent! Greatest!” 

Miss Skinner cabled back: “Undeserving such praise!” 

Shaw answered her cable with: “Meant the play.” 

Miss Skinner retorted: “So did 1” 

More flattering is the story about Margaret Anglin and 
Mrs. Fiske, celebrated actresses of a past generation. Miss 
Anglin left this message stuck in the mirror of Mrs. Fiske’s 
dressing room on an opening night: 

“Margaret Anglin says Mrs. Fiske is the best actress in 
America.” 

Mrs. Fiske read the note, added a couple of commas, 
stuck it in an envelope, and sent it back to Miss Anglin 
tt read: “Margaret Anglin, says Mrs Fiske, is the best 
actress in America.” 

Much more caustic was the late George Lyman Kitt- 
redge of Harvard. Pacing the lecture platform in his usual 
manner, he slipped off the edge aud fell to the floor. He 
picked himself up to face a tittering class. Climbing back 
quickly, he said: “Gentlemen, I believe this is the first 
time I have ever descended to the level of my audience.” 


Double Dinner 


However, one of the best retorts came from Rossini, the 
celebrated Italian composer, as famed for his appetite and 
wit as for his music. Rossini had ouce been invited to a 
dinner party. The huge composer dined scantily, for his 
host’s table afforded only a snip of this, and a snack of 
that. When coffee was served, the host said: “I hope you 
will soon do us the honor of dining here again.” 

“Certainly,” Rossini replied enthusiastically. “Let’s start 
now.” 





